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“Tris of no use for any one to find 
fault with the ‘ Thistle ;’ it is a first- 
rate production ; it is the supply of a 
strong desideratum ; it is fitted to in- 
form, improve, and foster what is good 
in our countrymen.” Such were the 
disconnected sentences that fell from 
the lips of our Man of Genius, as he 
paced the antechamber of Mr. Editor 
VE. At this moment our Publisher 
stepped in with a few companions, 
whose countenances indicated any feel- 
ing but that of satisfaction. The so- 
liloquy was soon turned into an ani- 
mated discussion ; and, as the merits of 
the infant, or rather, embryo “ Thistle” 
were canvassed, we thought we might 
as well call upon our short-hand man 
to add the emphati@ illustration of his 
favourite sentence, “ Litera scripta 
manet.” “There’s ower muckle di- 
vinity i’ the ¢ Thistle,’ I’ve been think- 
in,” said a decent Aberdeensman in 
hodden-grey. ‘‘ We're no a’ students, as 
maister yeditor jalouses. We're plain 
bit bodies, likin brawlies a blink o’ the 
burnin’ bushy nou and than; but 
maistly inclined to ken the miscellaw- 
neous maiters 0’ the lan o’ cakes. You’re 
fou 0’ ministers’ marriages, ministers’ 
deaths, and ministers gain frae a scant 
toa guid livin, but the puir bodies o’ 
tradesmen and farmers ye think auld 
doited craturs, nae worthy o’ mention. 
The yeditor has surely been sae lang in 
England, that he has come to think we 
are a’ as stupid as the puirer Englishers. 
May, 1836. 


MAY. 
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IIe better nae cam across the border 
wi’ sic claver.” With this he put down 
his sixpence for the last number, ex- 
pressing a fond hope that the “Thistle” 
might contain, not merely ecclesiastical 
disputes, but all information and coun - 
sel calculated to please, to profit, and 
to cheer our Scottish countrymen in 
the land wherein they sojourn. 
Scarcely had the accents of our Doric 
friend died away, when a shrill, angry, 
and waspish voice occupied its place. 
“‘T am certain the ‘ Thistle’ will go 
down ; it abuses the voluntary principle 
as much as the ‘Church of Scotland 
Magazine ;’ it is too high-church for 
me.” Our Man of Genius, who lis- 
tened with wonderful patience while 
our short-hand man gave to every word 
a local habitation on his paper, saw 
that the man was one of those deluded 
bodies called voluntaries. Without at 
all disturbing him, he took the liberty 
of suggesting that the “ Thistle” was 
never surrounded by voluntaries in its 
native place till within these few years, 
and that its indignation might be fairly 
expected when those who ought to 
have conducted themselves with more 
propriety raised the voluntary “ hue 
and ery.” “T tell you,’sir, the voluntary 
principle is the grand distinctive prin- 
ciple of Christianity. It is more im- 
portant, in these days, than almost any 
other principle of the Bible.” Tere 
our Man of Genius interrupted him 
softly by the observation, “ This will 
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explain, I presume, your coalition with 
papists and Socinians.” ‘‘ Yes,” con- 
tinued our voluntary reprover, “ we 
will unite civily with any body that 
will help us to put down the real beast, 
which is an established church, and 
not popery. We would not soil our 
fingers by accepting endowments. We 
trust to the voluntary contributions of 
our people,” ‘ Will you explain,” 
asked our Man of Genius, “ the strange 
phenomenon that the Burgher ministers 
of London have drawn up a petition, 
in which they crave a portion of Lady 
Hewley’s charity?” “It is their right 
and their portion,”’ continued our vo- 
luntary friend, “it belongs to them ; and, 
in these days, men must stand for their 
rights.” “ Hasthechurch,” rejoined our 
Man, “no right to her teinds and other 
endowments? or has the march of intel- 
lect brought it to pass, that everybody 
has rights but the church? Perhaps, my 
voluntary friend, you might now learn 
a lesson that there is also an honest 
and a dishonest way of seeking one’s 
rights: e. g.—If the Burgher minis- 
ters of London should assert, in their 
petition on this subject, that they sign 
and implicitly receive the Confession of 
Faith, I presume you would consider 
them guilty of dishonesty; as you 
must be aware that modern seceders 
reject the twenty-third chapter of the 
said Confession?”” * Oh!” added the 
voluntary declaimer, “the thing is so 
important, and the amount of equality 
with the ministers of the establishment 
which we might thereby attain is so 
great, that every sacrifice should be made 
to get hold of it. But the ‘ Thistle’ 
must be voluntary, if you expect it to 
flourish.” Here a gentle voice came 
from behind a bundle of “ Thistles :” 
“Wa, na, ‘Thistle,’ dinna ye min’ 
the voluntary. Their ain ministers 
starve amang the blessins o” the volun- 
tary system, and gin ye allow yersel 
to be planted in sic a soil, gnd watered 
by sic folks, yer bloom will soon wither, 
and yer stobs be nae fit for onything.” 

‘“* Have you any observations to 
make,” asked our Publisher, of a re- 


spectable-looking person, who listened 
patiently to the whole discussion? T 
Lage little to say, and that little per- 
chance useless. I am one of those 
who admire the Church of Scotland, 
though I am, from habit and convic- 
tion, a Church-of-England man; and, 
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indeed, so true is this, that, in employ- 
ing persons in my house of business, I 
invariably prefer the Scotchman who 
waits on the ministry of his own church 
in this country, to the Scotchman who 
professes to go the Church of England ; 
which means, in the mouth of such 
persons, going nowhere. At the same 
time, I must confess, that the very 
strong expressions you have used in 
your last number—second article—are 
such as will injure the reputation of 
your work among those who, like my- 
self, love the Church of Scotland and 
its clergy, but at the same time are 
strongly attached to the Church of Eng- 
land. Besides, the sisters, surrounded 
by common enemies, should not fall 
out. The rose must welcome the 
thistle, and the thistle blend its blos- 
soms, not its thorns, with the blossoms 
of the rose. Between your herdsmen 
and our herdsmen there should be no 
strife; for we be brethren.” All pre- 
sent concurred in this just sentiment, 
and our Man of Genius requested our 
short-hand man to add in his report, 
within a parenthesis—(loud applause.) 
A venerable elder of the Church of 
Scotland, whose reception of the last 
speaker’s observations was most cor- 
dial, begged to offer a few remarks. 
“T feel a warm affection to my own 
Church, and a decided preference of its 
services ; but I do think, that, while 
the ‘ Thistle’ fosters this feeling, it may 
do so without disparaging the English 
Church, or even falling foul of peace- 
ably-disposed dissenting communities. 
By all means keep at the political 
voluntaries ; for [ strongly suspect that 
some of these mep are Jesuits in dis- 
guise. They must be rebuked before all 
men. Keep at Popery, and lift up the 
olden testimony of our fathers against 
it. Hit hard at Socinianism, as a wicked 
blasphemy ; but, oh strain every nerve 
to rekindle the departed affections of 
Scotland’s children in these parts to 
the church of their fathers. I hope 
you will give an extract from a sermon 
preached on the first Sunday evening 
of April to young men, in the Scottish 
church, Swallow Street, the strain of 
which was well fitted to do good to that 
interesting circle.” Here a young friend, 
who stood by, stated how great delight 
he experienced from the announcement 
that there was to be, on one blade at 
least of the ‘ Thistle,” lessons and 
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hints to young men. “TI do hope you 
will continue these.” All the speakers 
concurred that the “* Thistle” might be 
made an instrument of extensive spi- 
ritual and moral good, and that it occu- 
pied ground so thoroughly new, that 
there can be no doubt of its ultimate 
success. Our Publisher stated that his 
great object was to do good, and his 
reason for calling so many together, was 
to ascertain whether the ** Thistle” was 
calculated to accomplish the ends he 
had in view, viz.—the promotion of the 
cause of religion among the Scottish 
population in England, and especially 
among the young men that come up 
every week to this great metropolis. 
He was willing to make any sacrifice 
for the spiritual welfare of his country- 
men; but, he added, ‘I will request 
our Man of Genius to lay before you, 
gentlemen, a short summary of the 
good our little work may achieve.” 

Our Man. of Genius then ascended 
the rostrum which had been provided 
for the purpose, and delivered a long 
and able oration, explanatory of the 
advantages which our Scottish country- 
men in England must reap from a pe- 
riddical so admirably planned, and so 
earnestly looked for. Our short-hand 
man was able to embody merely the 
“summa fastigia rerum” in the fol- 
lowing condensed report :— 

It appears to me, Thistle-eans and 
others, that all the faults alluded to, 
or charged by you and the public, 
belong to the department of execution, 
and not to the department of the con- 
ception of the work. Now, to palliate 
our short-comings, I would urge on 
your minds the fact, that great works 
are often somewhat entangled and 
checked at the commencement. It is 
ten to one that the Victory, on which 
Nelson conquered and died, met with 
a few bruises, or started a bolt, as she 
slipped from the dockyard into her 
native element. It is much more likely 
that the “ Thistle,” lifting up its head 
amid the men that had been terribly 
scratched by its prickly leaves in the 
days of the Bruce, and on a soil which 
is not altogether congenial to it, or 
willing to admit it, and amid sundry 
other difficulties incident to an infant 
aaa should have manifested a 

ruised leaf here, and a faded blossom 
there. Ifa single thorn has given pain 
10 ‘any man, churchman or dissenter, 


Englishman, or Irishman, we fee! 
heartily sorry, and pledge ourselves to 
present anodynes for their pains, cos- 
metics for all traces of chastisement, 
and an amount of good humour and 
gentle inuendos in favour of all right 
things, which will amply compensate 
for past severity. But I trust our 
readers will remember the words of a 
poet I read at the grammar school, 
and at Marischal College :— 


*« ...Ubi plura nitent non ego paucis, } 
Offendar maculis quas incuria fudit.”’ 


I intend to insist, henceforth, on a 
more miscellaneous character being im- 
parted to the “Thistle.” This mis- 
cellaneous character was one of the 
very features I contemplated in my 
original conception of the work. Had 
I meant to have a purely ecclesiastical 
production, I would have had our 
minister to christen it The Burning 
Bush: but I designed it to embody cer- 
tainly ‘* whatsoever things are pure, 
and just, and honest, and lovely, and 
of good report ;” but, at the same time, 
measures, and articles, and arguments, 
of so pleasing, so national, and so fas- 
cinating a character, that our young 
men might be wooed and won over to 
the love of the good old ways. The 
* Thistle” must be christian, aud may 
be partly, but must not be exclusively, 
ecclesiastical. I confess it has been 
rather ecclesiastical hitherto. 

But, let me lay before you some of 
those objects the ‘ Thistle” will be 
fitted, with the blessing of God, to 
accomplish. It is then, imprimis, fitted 
to watch over the interests, and pro- 
mote the welfare, and vindicate the 
character, of our Scottish countrymen in 
England. This has been hitherto an un- 
cultivated field, these a forgotten section 
of the community ; and the consequence 
is, that, in Scotland, the weight of so 
large a portion of her children is ut- 
terly overlooked in the church courts, 
in the periodical press, &c., &c. Our 
Scottish people are buried among the 
mass, and their claims and _ interests 
forgotten. To hold influence on men, 
we must individualize them. To shew 
how much need there is for vindicating, 
for instance, the religious character of 
of such of our countrymen as are con- 
sistent enough to attend their own 
church in England, I may mention, 
that the wealthy and pious Scotchmen 
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in London were in the habit of pouring 
large contributions into the coffers of 
the London Missionary Society, and 
other dissenting institutions; but all the 
credit they got in return from those 
they had been so liberally aiding was, 
that they were nota missionary body— 
that they had no sympathy with the 
heathen. In vain they declared that 
they had liberally assisted the dissent- 
ing societies: the only reply they ob- 
tained was,‘ These are our societies, not 
yours ; we have all the credit of origi- 
nating and supporting them.” Now, I 
find that Scottish clergymen were the 
frincipal founders of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and Scottish elders its 
most munificent supporters. The pre- 
tensions and claims of the dissenters 
lave, however, become so high, and 
the reflections cast upon us so severe, 
that we have now concentrated our 
energies, and are determined to do our 
utmost to support the General Assem- 
bly’s Indian Mission, and Church Mis- 
sionary Society of Scotland. The 
Scottish churches in London sent down 
last year 300/., and my genius shall 
be stirred to induce them to do the 
same this year. The Church Mission 
will be one of the pets of the ‘‘ Thistle.” 
In the next place, gentlemen, when 
young Scotchmen arrive in this metro- 
polis, they are often unable, easily at 
least, to discover a Scottish Church ; 
and, not finding the worship and the 
temple of their fathers, they do not 
choose to go to the English Church, or 
to the Independent chapels ; it may be 
from dislike to their peculiarities, or it 
may be from a feeling, that, if they 
cannot find their own church, they 
need not trouble others with their pre- 
sence ; and, thus circumstanced, they 
lapse into the infidel or sensual circles, 
too many and too accessible in a place 
like London. The turning of a straw 
often influences a man’s future destiny. 
It would not be difficult to prove, that 
the single circumstance of ignorance 
where a Scottish place of worship was 
to be found, and a sort of indigenous 
reluctance to make strong efforts to 
find it, have led to the most ruinous 
results. Now, I am anxious to place 
in the ‘ Thistle” the names of the 
places and ministers, and the hours 
of worship, of the various Scottish 
churches, and to furnish such other in- 
formation respecting them as may be 


useful. I am also determined to see 
the ‘ Thistle” in every Scottish family 
in London, yea, England, and so univer- 
sally valuable, that the instant any ques- 
tion is put respecting Scottish matters in 
England, it will be as customary to ap- 
eee tothe“ Thistle,” as it is for a school- 
oy to appeal to Ainsworth’s Dictionary 
to find the meaning of a Latin word. 

I am also determined to make the 
“ Thistle” a sort of record of the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the Scottish 
churches in England. As regards the 
Scottish churches in London, it will 
have employment in this work more 
weighty and delightful every day. A 
few years ago, it must have been the 
weeping * recorder of the retrograde 
movement of the Scottish churches ; of 
error creeping into one, in consequence 
of the support it received from the co- 
lossal talents of a gifted and popular 
man; of the flock scattered from a 
second ; and of the clergyman, in de- 
spondency, departing from a third ; but 
we must be grateful to be able now to 
record ministers determined to adhere 
to their churches; congregations re- 
gathering the confidence they had lost ; 
and the symptoms of prosperity and 
recovery breaking forth on the right 
hand, and on the left. I mean to sum- 
mon round me men of kindred feel- 
ings and genius with myself, and to 
enlist their best powers in the great 
cause of uniting, not merely all true 
Christians, but especially the Scottish 
church people in this country. 

Scottish news will find, in the *¢ This- 
tle,” a congenial and important regis- 
ter. Recollections of the best days of 
the north ; memoirs of her sons, dis- 
tinguished either in the cabinet, the 
pulpit, or the field; sketches of ‘her 
history, ecclesiastical, religious, civil, 
and natural; accounts of her institu- 
tions, and their ramifications in this 
country—will all be conspicuous in the 
pages of the “Thistle.” Nor shall I 
omit matter of important character for 
the English readers. There will be 
an occasional sermon from some good 
and great preacher, general religious 
essays, and many other matters pas- 
sing— 

“ From grave to gay ; from serious to 

severe. 


This, I must add, it will be discredit- 
able to Scotchmen if they allow, by 
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their apathy, so valuable a production 
to languish. It will prove that their 
nationalism gathers round the most 
insignificant points, while it shrinks 
from the very objects on which it should 
fasten. 

Scottish Christians are also possessed 
of a weight and respectability in this 
country, which must, if combined and 
expressed, be felt. Why, then, should 
every communion in England have its 
organ, save the Church of Scotland ?— 
why should we have influence for good, 
but no channel for its outlet? Why 
misrepresented, and no means of reply ! 
why misapprehended, and no possibility 
of correcting the misapprehension? I 
expect that the pages of the “ Thistle” 
will be, as fragments of our holiest and 
happiest country parishes, held up to 
the descendants of Scotland, that they 
may remember and return to their first 


love; and to the people of England, that 
they may see that religion falone can 
make the wilderness rejoice, and the 
solitary place to blossom as the rose. 

I expect the “ Thistle” will be a 
bond of union among our Scotch coun- 
trymen, who, I grieve to find, associate 
indiscriminately with the first societ 
they meet with, and are often iil, 
and lost to the most important ends, in 
the mass into which they have entered. 

I might go on, shewing what we 
intend to do, for hours; but I do think 
it will best to allow the thing to speak 
for itself; and therefore move, that our 
Publisher send forth No. V., with our 
present interview for a leading article. 

There were manifested tokens of 
unanimous approval of the sentiments 
expressed, and a determination from 
every man apart, to do his utmost to 
extend the circulation of the “ Thistle.”’ 


NO. VI—CONTINENTAL NOTICES, 


THE POPE AND HIS RELIGION, 


(31st October, 1831.) 


Ir is true in the moral world, as well 
as the material, that distance lends 
enchantment to the view. When we 
contemplate the great of earth in their 
pride of place, we see them in a light 
too clear, or on an elevation too giddy, 
for common eyes to gaze on. It is 
only when we get behind the scenes of 
life, and see those whom adventitious 
circumstances make great, in their 
native character of littleness, that we 
form a true estimate of the men whose 
principles of action are, for the most 
part, prejudices ; whose histories, were 


* they accurately written, would — 


for the most part, chronicles of error 
and absurdity. 

One sees this realized on his first 
sight of the sovereign impiously styled 
His Holiness. We are accustomed to 
regard the pope as the prime mover in 
all the persecutions that have afflicted 
the church for ages. In protestant 
countries youth and manhood conspire 
in deepening the impression that, what- 
ever is terrible in torture, was devised 
and inflicted by the authority of the 
pope, or by men helping on his cause. 
Now there is no doubt, for it rests on 
the authority of God in the scriptures, 
that the man of sin, and the system 


truly characterized as diabolical, of 
which he is the head,' have been the 
great causes of shedding the blood of 
the saints. But, as frequently happens, 
the man is but the puppet ; the system 
is the great instrument of effecting 
these persecutions. Apart from the 
system of which even the pope is but 
a little fragment, the sovereign who 
reigns at Rome would be as harmless 
as any churchman. But it is the mys- 
tery of iniquity—the popish religion— 
the counterfeit and caricature of Chris- 
tianity, that inflicts and perpetuates 
the evil. By circumstances, the pope 
himself is politically harmless ; Europe 
is now ina position in which all think- 
ing men laugh at his pretensions, and 
only those who are interested, politi- 
cally or personally, in the scheme of 
popery, continue its ascendancy. At 
this moment, the states of the church, 
whose sovereign was once a king of 
kings, is virtually a fief of Austria ; 
and when the pope is seen in this cha- 
racter, our alarms at his influence, as 
far as he is personally concerned, utterly 
disappear. 

We saw him yesterday going in 
procession from the palace on the 
Quirinal hill to the Vatican, and the 
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slowness of the pageant afforded the 

pe’s loving subjects, and us his 
vereditary enemies, an opportunity of 
studying his outer man at least. The 
pope’s outward bearing is that of a 
monk lifted from a cloister to a palace, 
and not quite at ease in his new posi- 
tion ;* and certainly Buonaparte’s witti- 
cism, applied to his brother, is equally 
applicable to Gregory XVI. ; if royalty 
be written on the forehead of monarchs, 
he might travel the world incognito. 
Yet what is defective in dignity is 
made up by benevolence ; and the vivas 
of the thousands of his subjects who 
knelt before him, were but the proper 
responses to an affability so great as 
Gregory’s. He received, with all pos- 
sible patience, the petitions which were 
showered iuto his carriage by the poor 
and the miserable; and seemed, at least, 
to read some of them. His blessings 
were lavishly conferred in answer to 
the yells of “Santo Padre, vostra bene- 
dizione !”’ uttered by all classes on their 
bended knees. 

Arrived at St. Peter’s, with his suite 
of cardinals, his body-guard of Roman 
princes and nobles, and his thousands 
of a mob, the pope proceeded to his 
religious duties in that edifice, which 
is certainly the noblest and the proudest 
ever reared by men for worship. He 
was dressed in a petticoat of cambric 
or muslin, reaching down to the ancle, 
and richly worked ; over his shoulders 
hung a tunic, or capot, of purple silk, 
tastefully rather than richly embroi- 
dered. His head was bare, except the 
zuchetto which covered the tonsure of 
his monkhood. Little ceremony at- 
tended his descent from the carriage, 
and numbers crowded around him, 
unmolested by his guards, to see him, 
and receive his blessing. Ile entered 
the church under guidance of an escort 
of churchmen and cavalry—a strange 
medley of what should have been 
peaceful, and what was warlike, and 
proceeded to the chapel of the Virgin, 
where his cowl was laid aside, and he 
seemed to be engaged in prayer to the 
Virgin Mary. ‘This ceremony lasted 
for about ten minutes, when another 


saint received another, but a shorter 
act of devotion, from a fellow-creature, 
the man called: infallible. Gregory 
next proceeded to kiss the toe of St. 
Peter,t which he did with less ardour, 
but as much devotion, as most of his 
subjects ; and to shew his devotedness 
to this prince of the apostles, he ortho- 
doxly placed his uncovered head be- 
neath the statue’s foot. The scene 
finished by another prayer before the 
high altar, by the shrine of St. Peter ; 
and however much we may reprobate 
the object of such impious doings, we 
cannot but admit that Gregory acted 
his part so as to entitle the scene in 
St. Peter's church to the praise of a 
well-managed one. It was, of course, 
impossible for him, amid the din and 


mand his mind into devotion, even 
though he had been addressing God in 
Christ, and not a fellow-creature. But 
the mimickry of devotion was there ; 
and men who can substitute the reli- 
gion of sense for the religion of spiritu- 
ality, seek nothing but the exterior. 

When the pee re-entered his car- 
riage, one of the crowd, who stood by 
the door, uttered familiarly and bluntly 
the usual prayer for his blessing. Gre- 
gory laughed good humouredly, and 
gave his blessing, while the crowd join- 
ed in something which began in a laugh 
and ended ina cheer. The whole cere- 
monies of the day led to this convic- 
tion, that the old man of the Vatican 
is, in himself, considered a harmless 
and an imbecile being. He resembles 
an old wife in more respects than his 
yetticoats, and is of importance only 
inasmuch as he serves for the nominal 
head of a system which spreads with 
worse than upas influence over the 
souls and consciences of millions. 

The day of All Saints is one of the 
gala days of Rome, when cardinal, 
prelate, priest, and friar swell the levee 
of the pope; and it is on occasions 
like this that one sees most conspicu- 
ously the falsehood of popery. No 
argument impresses us so strongly as 
an argument addressed to the eye ; and 
here we have the most signal refutation 





* Gregory was a Camaldolese monk prior to his nomination by Austria, and 
though, of course, a cardinal, he was not a bishop. 

+ A statue of the apostle is placed in the central nave of the church, opportunely 
for this purpose, as may be afterwards described. 


the — of his followers, to com- * 
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of that system of errors, called religion. 
In gazing on the gorgeousness and 
splendour of these men, all of whom, 
from the sovereign to the page, rank 
among ministers of religion, we cannot 
escape from the conviction, either that 
that is not christianity, or that christi- 
anity is an imposture. Surely no hardi- 
hood but a papist’s would aver that 
the saviour of mankind, he who was 
born, lived, and died in poverty, and 
was so obscure that historians just 
knew of his death, sanctioned or or- 
dained such pageants. Such order upon 
order; such empurpled pomp; such 
aspirant Fs such bustling of 
earthly dignities, mingled with the 
prostituted rites of religion; such cere- 
monies upon ceremonies ; such cring- 


“ing obsequiously on the one hand; 


such lordly dignity on the other ;—can 
be no part of that system which makes 
humility the clothing of a christian. 
Independent of its principles, one sees 
in such things, that popery is anti- 
christian. “It is the mere foppery of re- 
ligion ; and all this trooping of princely 
priests proclaims, as plainly as a reve- 
lation from heaven could do, that these 
men have no connexion with the 
Saviour, except that they continue to 
uphold what he came to destroy—the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life. Popery, as seen 
at Rome, is the very antagonist of re- 
ligion as seen in the Bible ; and while 
such a thing is obtruded upon man as 
christianity, one need not wonder that 
infidelity abounds; one may rather 
wonder that one believer should be 
found ina land so overrun and overlaid 
by superstition and the spirit of this 
world. The ceremonies of romanism 
refute it, even to an enemy’s wish. 

But the worship of Rome is equally 
anti-christian. In fact, the man that 
knows christianity best will deny to 
the papist, who adheres to all the dog- 
mas of his creed, the very name of 
christian. At Rome, in particular, the 
pope, and all the people, from the car- 
dinal chamberlain downwards, glory in 
the worship of the Virgin Mary ; and 
their religion is not that of the New 
Testament, but a new and _ perfectly 
different creed, which may be named 
virgin-maryism, but certainly is not the 
religion of Jesus. The Roman time 
is divided by the hours at which the 
virgin is worshipped. The day begins 


with the ave-maria. It regulates all 
assignations and engagements. Her 
image and its attendant lustres, often 
kept constantly burning, glare at the 
corner of nearly every street. The 
most splendid churches in Rome are 
dedicated to her. As if painting were 
not enough, poetry is called into her 
service ; and we sometimes find, below 
these images, this invitation to passers- 
by :—“ Stop traveller ; bow the head 
to the mother of God, the queen of 
heaven.” When men recover from 
sickness, their cure is ascribed mainly 
to her, and votive offerings are hung 
up in her churches, as in the temples of 
pagan idols in ancient Rome. Indeed, 
it seems obvious to the most super- 
ficial observer, that she has here sup- 
planted the worship of the Redeemer, 
and that Satan has completely travestied 
christianity in that city to which he 
still, with great subtlety, points men as 
the metropolis of christianity. I found 
only two churches dedicated to the 
Saviour, and, in one of them, the Vir- 
gin’s name was coupled with his ; 
while she has, (as [ counted,) twenty- 
nine dedicated to herself, an altar 
perhaps in every church in Rome, and 
images at every corner and cross-way. 
And, not satisfied with this, they carry 
her images in procession—miraculous 
images they are sometimes called—but 
the finest we have seen was a wax doll, 
as large as life, dressed in a pink gown, 
an embroidered mantle of light blue, 
and a crown on her head; an object of 
as essential idolatry as could be found 
at this moment. in any heathen land. 
In her arms she usually carries the 
infant Saviour; the streets through 
which she is to pass are strewed with 
flowers ; the windows are hung with 
the finest tapestries ; monks and nuns 
conduct the procession ; and the whole 
city does homage on these occasions to 
her who is beyond all controversy their 
household god. She is called “* The 
Consoler of the Afflicted,” ‘* The 
Helper of Christians,” ‘‘ The Refuge 
of Sinners,” “The Dispenser of Con- 
solation, of Peace, of Divine Aid, of 
Divine Love.” Ina word, under po- 
pery, the Virgin is all that the Lord 
Jesus is under christianity. 

After witnessing these things, one is 
at no loss to understand the effect which 
the Roman preachers have upon the 
hearts of their hearers. They can re- 
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present to them the Virgin weeping, 
or rejoicing over her child, just as any 
mother of earth would do ; and all this 
finds a quick response in the minds of 
— so impassioned as the Italians. 

here is nothing spiritual, nothing im- 
material presented to them. Their re- 
ligion just refers to the common relations 
of life, a little elevated by being con- 
nected with a sacred name; and, by 
the help of such machinery, satan en- 
thralls, darkens, and destroys, the souls 
of men who are posting to the bar of 
God, with a lie not merely in their 
right hands, but in their hearts. Noris 
it only among commonplace preachers 
that such things are done. Their choicest 
and most eloquent men use the same 
language, and plead with their fellow- 
creatures from the same motives, and 
faith inthe Virgin is the substance of all 
they say. * Yes, yes,” exclaims Segnevi, 
one of their most eloquent and original 
preachers, “ ply this lovely practice of 
devotion. Ask of God no favour, great 
or small, which you do not ask for the 
merits of Mary Represent on all occa- 
sions to Jesus that bosom so pure on 
which he clothed himself with human 
flesh ; that milk which nourished him ; 
those tears which bathed him ; and doubt 
not that your prayers will be accepted 
every hour. Let us seek grace; and, 
by Mary let us seek it. Thus teaches 
the most wise St. Bernard, because 
Mary cannot be frustrated. Do we wish 
health ?—by Mary let us seek it. Do 
we wish knowledge ?—by Mary let us 
seek it. Do we wish talents ?—by Mary 
let us seek them. Do we wish conso- 
lation ?—by Mary let us seek it. But, 
above all, do we ask divine grace !—by 
Mary let us seek it. Let us seek grace, 
my dear sinners, let us seek grace, and 
by Mary let us seek it. She is that 
most precious of women, who has 
found a jewel so precious as divine 
grace ; and for whom has she found it, 
if not for us ?—for us, so wicked, so per- 
fidious! Let us go, then, let us go to 
her, and freely ask it; she will never 
be able to deny it.”* No mother, at 
least no Roman mother, none but a 
Christian, could resist this; and it is 
thus that the religion of Rome mimics 
all that is called christian, and degrades 





all that is holy in religion to the rank 
of an earthly passion. 

The grand error involved in all these 
superstitious practices, indeed the basis 
of the popish creed, is a corruption of 
the fundamental doctrine of christia- 
nity, salvation by the righteousness of 
a mediator. This was the plan which 
God, in mercy, divulged for the re- 
demption of lost man. It was effective 
and complete, because it was Divine. 
But, tocorrupt what he could not crush, 
satan established at Rome a monstrous 
perversion of what the Lord Jesus had 
established at Jerusalem. Instead of 
one mediator between God and man, 
we have hundreds of mediators; yea, 
so many, that, on the day of All Saints, 
when these hosts of mediators are wor- 
shipped, the idolatrous Romans, wearied 
and hoarse with their supplications to 
the saints, called over by name, as in a 
muster-roll, are obliged to take refuge 
in an “et ceteri sancti.” Time or 
strength would fail them even to re- 
peat the names of the whole. With- 
drawing men’s thoughts from the true 
intercessor, to fix them on the imagi- 
nary mediators, who yet cannot mediate 
if they would, and would not if they 
could, satan has accomplished his ob- 
ject; men’s souls are allured to de- 
struction down a path made apparently 
smooth by being like the religion of 
revelation, but, in effect, destroying it, 
extirpating it, annibilating it. 

But it is vain to argue or remon- 
strate against Romanism. The Christian 
indeed rejects it at once, as an incubus 
on the spirit of man. By the semblance 
of religion involved in it, it lulls con- 
science, by a soporific from which it 
seldom awakes; and if conscience be 
lulled, the romanist feels satisfied his 
duty is done, and all is right. The 
master-stroke of its policy is thus to 
keep conscience quiet, not to enlighten 
it, not to convince it of sin, and lead to 
I{im who taketh sin away ; but to pre- 
vent it from discovering sin, by pre- 
scribing certain forms of religion, in 
which men are to engage with the 
spirit and on the principles of men of 
this world in their Sestnts: The task 
to be performed, or the problem to be 
solved, is manifestly this—‘‘ Given a 


* For an exemplification of the same sentiments in the devotional services of the 
church of Rome, see the “ Litany of Loretto,” the * Sacred Heart,” the Breviary, 
&e., &c. 
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certain number of crosses to be made, 
of aves, paternosters, and prayers to 
be repeated ; required, the most speedy 
mode of doing it ?’”’ To this work, men, 
women, and children, priests and lay- 
men, the consecrated and the vile, 
hasten with an industry that would be 
commendable in any other work, and 
yet with a manifest want of interest in 
what they do, which would be ridicu- 
lous, did we not know and feel the 
mockery that is offered to God by the 
supposition that he exacts or can receive 
prayers by tale. Itis not to be denied 
that we find exactly the same spirit of 
formality in protestant countries ; but, 
in the one case, the error originates in 
the fact that religion, or rather super- 
stition, prescribes the error, in the other 
the error prevails in spite of the religion; 
and it is for this reason that Romanism 
should be prayed and watched against 
by all who know the value of souls on 
the one hand, and the simple religion 
of Jesus Christ upon the other, 

As ‘one wanders about in Rome, be- 
holdinga city with about 50,000 inhabit- 
ants wholly given up to superstition, it 
is forced upon one’s thoughts, that on 
the priests lies the burthen of the guilt 
and the misery of such a state of things. 
The clergy of Rome are doing for the 
—_ what the Spaniards did for the 

exicans: they offer them protection 
—they, in fact, destroy them. We 
concede that, on more occasions than 
one, the rites are as they should be. 
Satan always leaves some mixture of 
truth, that error and delusion may be 
the more fatally seductive. At one 
time, the church spends a day in praying 
for the conversion of sinners ; and, did 
they not pray to saints, it would be 
well. At another, the church gives 
thanks “to the divine Lord for the 
benefits received from his divine bounty 
and mercy in the course of the year.” 
But, in spite of these, the following 
extracts from the “‘ Diary, or Religious 
Almanac of Rome,” shew the mon- 
strous nature of its observances :— 


January 14... Exhibit an image of the 
most sacred name of Jesus. 

March 10 .. . Uncover the sacred images 
of the most blessed Virgin “ of the 
Peace,” ‘‘of Grace,” of the most 
sacred name of Mary ... and carry in 
procession the relics of her sacred veil. 

March 13... Plenary indulgence, with 
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the liberation of a soul from purga- 
tory—and shew the sacred relics. 

March 30... In St. Peter's, exhibit the 
illustrious relics of the spear, the 
cross, and the holy countenance. 

March 31... In the ducal chamber, 
the pope washes the feet of twelve 
poor priests of different nations, and 
gives them dinner, serving them with 
his own hands. 

April 2... Baptize Jews and Turks 
... and shew the heads of the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul. 

May 2... After dinner, discover the 
most sacred crucifix. 

May 23 ... Shew the most sacred cru- 
eifix, which, when this church was 
burnt, (1519,) was found after the 
fire uninjured by the flames, and the 
lamp still burning before it. 

June 10 ... Plenary indulgence in all 
the churches where the image of the 
sacred heart of Jesus is kept. A 
festival at the Scots’ College, in 
honour of St. Margaret of Scotland. 

July 22 ... Festival of St. Julian— 
venerate one of his feet. 

Sept. 13... Carry in procession the 
wood of the holy cross, and uncover 
the sacred crucifix. 

Oct. 18... To-day uncover all the 
images of the Virgin Mary, painted 
(as it is said) by St. Luke. 

Dec. 24... Carry in procession the 
cradle of our Lord, which remains 
exposed for the following day. 


These are but a few gleanings from 
the Directory of Rome, indicative of 
the impostures practised upon men 
under the name of religion. We have 
seen the pillar upon which the cock 
stood which crew to Peter, the iden- 
tical table from which the last supper 
was eaten, along with many other 
relics which scarce even a priest could 
shew without smiling. And it should 
never be forgotten that these anilities 
are practised by the church which arro- 
gates to itself the sule title of Christian, 
and declares that, beyond its pale, 
there is no salvation. It should never 
be forgotten, that, by such means as 
those of which I have here given a 
cento, men are allured to a specious 
worship, which must be, to a countless 
number of immortal creatures, what 
the candle is to the insect that flutters 
around it—at once death and a grave. 
It should never be forgotten, that all the 
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ingenuity of an interested, a cunning, 
and an unscrupulous church, are at work 
among us, burrowing to spread the be- 
lief of these absurdities,and bring back 
the time when men shall live alike 
ignorant of God and of themselves. At 
tome there is, however, a spirit abroad 
which will lead men to shake off 
this incubus. It will be done most 
likely by the might of infidelity, not 
of Christianity. But it will be done. 
As if to help on their own ruin, the 
Church of Rome has published, or 
sanctioned the publishing of, two works 
by two English radicals, Cobbett on 
the Reformation, and Brougham’s Es- 
Say on Science. 
this, the Romans begin to think **Com- 
minciano,” said a deist of this number, 
“pensare da uomini non da bestie”’— 
“they begin to think like men, not 
like beasts ;” and certainly, could a 
beast think, or be religious, it might 
adopt the thing called religion at Rome. 

The mode in which the relics are ex- 
hibited for adoration is this. They are 
generally kept in some elevated place of 
the church, and from a balcony they are 
displayed to the worshippers below. 
On the 18th of November, for instance, 
the anniversary of the dedication of St. 
Peter’s, the spear which (it is said) 
pierced the Kedeemer’s side, part of 
the cross on which he hung, the well- 
known impression of bis countenance 
on a handkerchief which he gave to St. 
Veronica, are displayed from a balcony 
in St. Peter’s to the prostrate worshippers 
below. We have seen all ranks, from 
Cardinal Galefti, who acted as pro-pope 
during an interregnum, to the poor con- 
tadini, kneeling prostrate before these 
lying wonders ; and the sight troubled 
the soul with a two-fold feeling,—con- 
tempt for the imposturous system, 
mingled with pity for the men who 
were the dupes of such deception. 

Such feelings cannot but be produced 
in the mind of every thinking man who 
enters a Romish church on the day of 
a festival. Everything is calculated 
to allure and enthral the senses. In- 
cense floats upwards, and hovers like 
mist beneath the domes ; music peals 
from the organ; the violoncello, the 
violin, or, what is far nobler, the Italian 
voice, captivates and awes by Italian 
music ; lamps and candles, in hun- 
dreds, shame the daylight; flowers of 
every hue decorate the altar; and all 


In consequence of 


the rainbow’s colours meet in the ta- 
pestries which adorn the pillars. The 
area of the church is crowded with 
loiterers, soldiers, monks, and eccle- 
siastics. From the cardinal in his robes 
to the Swiss mercenary who guards 
him, all seem awed into reverence ; and 
it is not to be denied that one of the 
most imposing scenes which man can 
get up, is the raising of the host for 
adoration on such occasions. The vast 
church of St. Peter’s, filled on Christ- 
inas-day with many thousands of Ita- 
lians ; the pope, borne aloft on his 
throne, like a demi-god,surrounded with 
all the insignia of royalty, wearing his 
tiara, and all the trappings which can 
impose upon an ignorant people; the 
hum of a thousand prayers ; the gleam 
of many tapers ; incense and music ; 
and all that is sensual in religion, shew 
a thinking man at once the havoc which 
such things make among souis, and 
the grand argument by which popery 
is upheld. But amid this scene of 
splendor, the most imposing moment 
is when the pope, in his character of a 
priest, leaves on his throne, for a little, 
his character of king, and ministers 
at the high altar in St. Peter’s. He 
proceeds to compound the materials of 
which the holy wafer is to be made. 
As a baker would knead dough, he 
kneads the composition. [is mumb- 
lings consecrate it, and it is held up 
for the adoration of the thousands. All 
is breathless suspense, and only the 
muttering of the pope breaks the still- 
ness that pervades St. Peter’s. When 
the incantation is complete, by which 
a mortal creature makes a piece of 
bread a god, a solitary note from three 
bugles, placed far in the distance in 
the temple, announce the moment for 
the idolatrous worship to commence. 
The pope raises the wafer over the 
chalice, and the thousands of princes, 
priests, and men of every grade, pros- 
trate themselves in instant adoration. 
The pope’s guard of nobles offer mili- 
tary honours to the wafer: the crowd 
adore it with the profoundest homage. 
They dare scarcely look upon a thing 
supposed so sacred ; and these men are 
seen abased before a thing so puny, as 
if they had “indeed met their God.” 
One feels as if he ought to dare the 
swords of all the guards, the halberts of 
all the Swiss, in lifting a testimony 
against idolatry so gross. When we 
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saw this spectacle, all were prostrate 
before the wafer, save only eight or ten 
Protestants, English and American,who 
stood erect among the crowd, bearing 


a silent testimony against a system 
which is built at once on the ruins of 
the word of God, and of the mind and 
soul of man. 





A DEATH-BED SCENE AND NARRATIVE. 


( Continued. ) 


“THE morning of Monday dawned, and 
with many anxieties I rose and got ready 
to meet Mr. Irving and the inspired or 
gifted persons. I sincerely prayed that 
L might be led to all truth, that the 
light of Heaven might be poured into 
the inmost recesses of my heart, and 
into all the intricacies of the subject. 
When I arrived at the church in Re- 
gent Square, there were three or four 
hundted persons assembled; some of 
whom came evidently to sneer, others 
to inquire, and not a few under the 
influence of a powerful persuasion that 
God had broken the silence of eighteen 
centuries, and uttered audible testi- 
monies among men. Mr. Irving, at 
length, seated himself in the gothic 
chair which stands beneath the precen- 
tor’s desk. On one side was one of the 
prophets, or gifted persons, and on the 
other one of the elders who believed 
in themanifestations. A solitary candle 
stood upon the table, and, by its feeble 
and flickering light, a scene presented 
itself to which it would require the 
pencil of a Rembrandt to do anything 
like justice. There was around the 
lofty gothic architecture of one of the 
finest churches in London, the reflec- 
tion of a few scattered rays from the 
rose of England that adorned one win- 
dow, the thistle that beautified a second, 
and the burning bush that never blazed 
before on so anomalous and extraordi- 
nary a group. Behind the candle sat 
the Rev. Edward Irving, with his black 
and curling locks hung down upon 
his shoulders; while his countenance, 
strongly indented by the lineaments of 
an unnatural excitement, received an 
almost unearthly tinge from the light of 
the candle that fell upon it. After he 
had spent a few minutes in private 
prayer, he rose up, and, in tones of 
deep and thrilling pathos, he read out 
the following psalm, to the enunciation 
of which the ‘accents of the mountain 


tongue,’ breathed in the richest voice 
that was ever given to man, added 
peculiar power :— 
* By Babel’s streams we sat and wept, 
When Zion we thought on ; 
In midst thereof, we hanged our harps, 
The willow trees upon,’ &c. 


When he came to the 7th verse, which 
he uttered with a depth of intonation the 
most solemn and affecting I ever heard, 
my hair absolutely stood on end, anda 
thrill passed through me strikingly in- 
dicative of the power of the human 
voice when made the channel of strong 
feeling :— 
€ Remember Edom’s children, Lord, 

Who, in Jerusalem’s day, 

Even unto its foundation 
Raze, raze it quite, did say.’ 


“ After he had given out the psalm by 
reading it, according to our Scottish 
custom, he added a few explanatory 
observations, to the effect that Babylon 
was the papal apostacy; that Edom 
especially referred to the increasing 
infidel protestantism that was resisting 
the Spirit, and endeavouring to put 
down his voice in the churches. He 
then stated how he himself had been 
assailed, in these words :—‘I am sorely 
beset ; men and brethren, yea, verily, I 
am sore beset; fierce lions have com- 
passed me round ; but, oh, my soul, be 
thou faithful unto thy Lord! The 
precentor (unquestionably a very su- 
perior leader of congregational singing) 
struck up one of those exquisite sacred 
melodies of our fatherland, which re- 
mind us of the days of the covenant, 
and have about them the flavour of the 
heather and the mountain air. I think it 
was ‘martyrdom.’ The whole assembly 
joined till the psalm was finished. Mr. 
Irving then read in one of the chapters 
of the prophets ; during which, a man 
of the name of ——, who has subse- 
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quently played the part of first mounte- 
bank in the delusion, uttered several 
barely articulate sounds. Some of 
them still ring in my ear—‘ SHauLar 
Avasa carassima;’ the Lord is 
coming, is coming, 1s cominc. He 
then added an explanation of the pas- 
sage, which contradicted all the com- 
mentaries of the past, all the inter- 
pretations of the present, and all the 
inductions of common sense. Mr. 
Irving rose and returned thanks for the 
utterance ; and before the people parted 
he called upon them to listen to the 
voice of the Spirit and be grateful, 
‘yea,’ he added, ‘be very grateful.’ 
I could not bring myself to believe that 
the gifted persons were really inspired ; 
and yet I could ill bring myself to be- 
lieve that Mr. Irving was wrong.. Two 
circumstances, however, soon satisfied 
me that there was not only delusion, 
but gross imposition, One of the gifted 
ladies entered a place of business at 
which I had called to receive orders, 
and, on one of the females remarking 
that the occurrences at Regent Square 
were very extraordinary, and asking, 
at the same time, if the gifted lady 
(whose enrolment in the catalogue of 
the inspired she was ignorant of) had 
heard of, or seen, the manifestations, 
she replied, ‘I am myself one of the 
gifted persons; and, if you choose, I 
will let you hear me.’ At this she 
threw herself into strong and unnatural 
convulsions, and burst out into the 
most unnatural and unmeaning utter- 
ances. This shook away every vestige 
of a persuasion that there was any 
inspiration in that woman at least. 
Neither the scene, nor the person, nor 
the circumstances, justified the exhi- 
bition. Not more than one Sabbath 
after this, I sat behind one of the gifted 
individuals, and saw her, during the 
reading of the Scriptures, take out a 
slip of paper, on which were written 
several words, apparently of a foreign 
language. I distinctly read and recol- 
lected the first few words. After the 
sermon, the same lady, amid afew con- 
vulsiveefforts,stood forward, and uttered 
the very words I had read from the 
paper. Poor Mr. Irving rose up, and 
returned thanks. This satisfied me. 
That moment I determined to abandon 
the church ; and again I determined to 
return, to wait a little, and pray a little 
longer, and inquire a little longer, At 


length, the elders and deacons, and 
the trustees of Regent Square church, 
resolved to shut the doors, and leave 
Mr. Irving to take what measures he 
pleased. What was, therefore, the 
surprise of a large number of Mr. Ir- 
ving’s adherents, when, one morning, 
at six o’clock, they found the doors 
shut, and no admission, it is not easy 
to conceive. I will not repeat what the 
misguided man uttered on that occasion. 
He was left truly to himself; but one 
lesson he impressed on me, and that 
was, that the whole thing was delusion 
with some, and imposition on the part 
of others. Not long after this, the 
Scottish presbytery in London, under 
whose jurisdiction Mr. Irving was, 
met in the Scotch church, London 
Wall, to bring the matter to an issue. 
The Rev. J. Brown, D.D., was mode- 
rator. The trial proceeded for several 
successive days, and excited the deep- 
est interest. Nothing could be more 
impartial, more dignified, or more able, 
than the conduct of the reverend mode- 
rator. His deportment on that occa- 
sion was calculated to commend the 
ecclesiastical constitution of our Scot- 
tish church to the people of England. 
There was a co-presbyter there, who 
had loved Mr. Irving as a brother, and 
in whose judgment Mr. Irving was in 
the habit of reposing strong confidence. 
He spoke seldom; and when he did 
so, it was evidently under strong feel- 
ing, and beneath the pressure of stern 
duty. The whole conduct of the pres- 
bytery was tender, and yet firm. The 
moderator repressed decidedly the at- 
tempts at utterance, by stating that the 
police should be required to carry out 
the persons that interrupted the court 
by exercising their gifts at so unsuitable 
an hour. A calm and deliberate view of 
the whole subject convinced te that the 
whole matter was delusion, and that 
Mr. Irving was grossly imposed on by 
fanatical or designing men. I felt that 
I was now broken loose from Mr. 
Irving’s ministry, and separated from 
him. I sat whole Sundays at home, the 
subject of conflicting impressions and 
emotions. I ventured one Sunday to 
visit the new chapel in Newman Street ; 
for even to Mr. Irving, though fallen, I 
had many leanings and attachments it 
was painful to extinguish and crush 
for ever. The whole arrangement was 
the result of a mind (whose I knew 
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not) that had studied effect. The end 
of the room fronting the door of en- 
trance was semicircular and very white. 
A platform, semicircular also, was erect- 
ed immediately before it. Toward the 
front of the platform was a square 
pedestal, on which was laid the Bible, 
and by the side of which Mr. Irving 
stood and addressed the audience. The 
children, who belonged either to some 
of the parents or to the school con- 
nected with the place, sat upon the 
steps that led up to the platform from 
the body of the chapel. The dark 
figure of Mr. Irving contrasted with 
the white wall behind, and under the 
light thrown down from a globular 
lamp that was suspended over his book, 
presented a very striking and unusual 
picture. His discourse consisted of 
remonstrances and expostulations with 
his audience. He warned them to flee 
from Babylon, urging upon them the 
consideration that there was a refuge 
of safety nowhere save in Newman 
Street, and that, if they kept away from 
that only ark, they would perish with 
the ungodly world. 

“ These and other exhibitions abun- 
dantly satisfied my mind that an awful 
eclipse had passed upon the mind of 
the Rev. Edward Irving. While sepa- 
rated from Mr. Irving, I had the un- 
happiness to meet with some of the 
followers of Owen of Lanark. My 
mind was in that distracted and dis- 
jointed state which made me willing 
to flee to the first haven of promise 
that presented itself; and certainly the 
fall of Mr. Irving, to whose sleeve I 
had pinned my faith, and the sugges- 
tions of my Owenite companion, in- 
duced me to believe that Christianity 
was no better than the fanaticism of 
Regent Square. In addition to this, I 
began to love rioting and debauchery, 
and was therefore thankful to find any 
pretext that would enable me to hush 
the remonstrances of conscience. I 
felt that the Gospel and my conduct 
could not exist together, and saw that 
I must give up the one or the other. 
Satan soon laid hold of me, and made 
me not only the passive recipient of 
his worst suggestions, but the active 
disseminator of evil and withering 
— Owen was the master, and 

was a too successful advocate of his 
system. I found that I could be an 
Owenite, and a drunkard, and a licen- 
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tious person, at the same time. I lost 
my character, my situation, and my 
health ; and oh, sir, I have lost, I fear, 
my immortal soul.” I impressed on his 
mind that he seemed to know his lost 
and undone character ; and that, if this 
was the work of the Spirit of God, it 
was the necessary and the important 
element of a change. ‘ But I despised 
the admonitions of the ministers of the 
gospel, and sneered at the holy lessons 
they taught me. The only occurrence 
that struck me a little, and what struck 
much more the unhappy leader of the 
sect I had followed, was an anecdote 
you, sir, related in the course of a 
lecture at the break fast-table of a Chris- 
tian and respectable gentleman. 

“ Mr. Owen was prevailed on to be 
an auditor that morning, and I was 
induced to be present also. You stated 
that infidelity and scepticism were 
generally the offspring of pride and of 
an evil heart, and often not the result 
of anything like thorough conviction, 
as a proof of which you related the 
following anecdote :—there was a fa- 
mily cursed with an infidel father, but 
blessed with a Christian mother. The 
latter was gathered to her fathers ; and, 
at the time I speak of, a daughter in 
declining health and the infidel parent 
alone were left. One day, the daughter 
called her parent to her bedside, and 
said, ‘ Father, I know I am dying, and 
now I implore you to tell me whether I 
should die in your faith, or in the faith 
of my mother. Shall I die an infidel or 
a Christian?’ The father was evidently 
the subject of strong and conflicting 
feelings; and, after a pause, during 
which the heart and the head, love to 
his child and proud scepticism, were in 
terrible collision, and the consciousness 
of the utter emptiness of infidelity on 
the one hand, and of the solid peace 
and prospects of Christianity on the 
other, and the ardent attachment he 
felt toward his departing offspring, all 
rushed into his mind. In the midst of 
the fearful agony, he uttered, with tears, 
the exclamation, ‘ Die in the faith of 
your mother!’. The father, sir, was 
your auditor, though you evidently 
neither knew that Owen was actually 
present, nor that he was the subject of 
the incident you related. I watched 
his countenance, and saw that the 
arrow had hit, and was deep in his 
heart. It entered into mine. I reflected 
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whether I was prepared to die an 
intidel. I did not decide the question 
at that time. Not many weeks after, I 
was laid where I now am ; and on this 
bed, with the prospect of death, and 
judgment, and eternity before me, I 
have come toa decision when I can 
have no choice.” I remembered the 
circumstance, and thanked God that it 
was so. I explained to my dying 
friend, day after day, Christ, and him 
crucified. I referred to the thief on 
the cross ; I mentioned Paul. I ad- 
ded, the eleventh hour is not too late ; 
Jesus is able to save to the uttermost. 
He implored me to warn young Scotch- 
men coming up to the metropolis, that 
they might live infidels, and Owenites, 
and without God, and without Christ 
in the world; but that, if they repented 
not, a day would come, when they 
should die with the bitter reflection 
that infidelity was a lie, and a godless 
life a hopeless death-bed ; ‘‘ and, as in 
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my case, with the conviction that Chris- 
tianity despised when offered is too 
often not found when afterwards sought 
for. I would, like Esau, seek a Sa- 
viour earnestly, and with tears; must 
I, like Esau, die without him?” I 
opened up that gospel which tells of a 
balm for the broken heart—a Saviour 
for the lost sinner. He prayed much 
and often for an interest in his atone- 
ment. His application was late ; but 
I trust, I hope, I venture to believe, 
not unsuccessful. To God the issue is 
well known—to us the duty is clear, 
“to hear his voice to-day; not to har- 
den our hearts.” A few days after, he 
died ; shall I say fell asleep in Jesus ? 
He died; and, as he died, I heard 
him uttering these words, which, to 
my ears, were as angel accents from 
the opening heavens—‘ The Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 


THE CHURCH THE WORLD’S EVANGELIST. 


Tur object of the writer, in presenting 
to his readers the following sketch of 
his sentiments in regard to the evan- 
gelistic office and work of Christ's 
church, will doubtless appear more 
important to him than to them, even 
after a careful perusal. This, from his 
own experience in regard to the views 
of others, he, in the present instance, 
expects, and would reckon upon as a 
general result. Convictions of duty, 
when new to one’s self, seem as if none 
else had ever participated in them; 
and their importance in the individual 
case being for the time paramount, the 
duty of communicating them is felt to 
be imperative, in order to produce, in 
others, the same beneficial effect. Act- 
ing under such influence, therefore, we 
have often to find, that, even in our 
latest and strongest convictions we have 
been anticipated, and that actually we 
have brought out nothing but what 
existed before we ourselves were born ; 
and if in our projected impartation we 
were actuated by any of the weaker 
or less pure motives of our nature, our 
pride is mortified, and our vanity cru- 
cified, by the unwilling discovery. Yet, 
on the other hand, if our communica- 
tion been 
truth, and concern for its free 


has made from a love of 


course 


and blessed triumph, we shall ever re- 
joice to find, in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of a truth, and its weight as 
resting on our own souls, that it has 
been known, felt, and realized by 
others: yea, if rightly actuated, we 
should be more glad te discover that 
we ourselves had been the very last to 
apprehend any given beneficial truth, 
even though this should involve against 
us the charge, either of stupidity, sel- 
fishness, or unbelief, than be led to 
the conclusion that a matter so impor- 
tant had not yet been realized in the 
faith or substantiated in the practice of 
our brethren, for the benefit of our 
fellow-men. In such a spirit the writer 
would communicate a few thoughts 
and convictions regarding the all-im- 
portant work of the world’s evange- 
lization ; rejoicing to anticipate, that, 
after he has said all, his readers may 
reply—“ In all this there is to us 
nothing new, nothing but what we have 
already believed, and are all ready to 
act upon. Why, then, such formality 


of announcement ?” 

2. Having set together, in quiet con- 
templation, the present state of the 
world, and the lust charge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to his church respecting 
it, from the painful comparison sprung 
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up the following train of inquiry:—One 
thousand and eight hundred years ago, 
the Lord Jesus Christ commanded his 
representative church, assembled on 
Mount Glivet, to “* Go unto aLL Na- 
TIONS, and preach the gospel unto 
EVERY CREATURE.” Has this com- 
mand been obeyed? Has this work been 
done? Undeniably not—not to speak 
of the, at least, fifty generations of this 
whole world’s population which pass- 
ed away in the interval between the 
apostolic age and our own, there are now 
some hundred millions, yea, more than 
two-thirds of this earth’s population, who 
have never heard, and probably never 
shall hear, the sound of that gospel. 
Has the church at all attempted the 
fulfilling of this charge, the accom- 
plishing of this work? Substantially, 
mightily, yea, effectively, in the apos- 
tolic age ; but never since, in any ade- 
quate measure. What has been the 
cause of this awful defect on the part of 
the church? Certainly no impossibility 
in the work commanded. There is no 
impossibility according to revelation ; 
for revelation requires that it be done, 
and predicts that it shall yet be accom- 
plished. Neither is there impossibility 
in the nature of the case ; for who will 
venture to doubt, (to speak as a man) 
that, if the church had proceeded in her 
original almost geometrical progres- 
sion of labour and ministers in every 
department, she might not, under the 
continuance of the same free blessing, 
have preached the gospel over all the 
world, and have had a native ministry 
and established ordinances for every 
creature in every nation and tribe under 
heaven? We see how much was done 
by two or three out of the twelve apos- 
tles, when aiming at simple obedi- 
ence to the command of Christ, and 
acting in the strength of his given spirit; 
‘and is there anything absurd or impos- 
sible involved in the supposition, that, 
even now, Britain, cold as she is, com- 
pared with the primitive church, could 
send forth, out of her holy catholic 
church of all true Christians, six hun- 
dred apostolic evangelists, who might, 
as a Paul or a Whitfield, circulate, by 
a perpetual motion, the gospel of Christ, 
each amongst a million of men, until 
new points of spiritual emanation were 
formed through their honoured labours, 
and the million subdivided into 10,000, 
and the myriad into 1,000 
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But there have been difficulties in 
the way of compliance with this vast 
command of the Lord. True; but we 
do not so much as stop to ask what 
these are. This is an axiom in the 
church, that ‘‘ every express command 
of Christ is supreme :” it takes prece- 
dence of everything, even of regard to 
natural life: anything that stands in 
the way, not of his own ordaining, 
must be denied. Now, if Christ has 
expressly commanded that his gospel 
be preached to ALL NaTIONS, and to 
EVERY CREATURE, it is plain that, un- 
less, by all concerned in this matter, in 
their several rela.'ons, every effort be 
used, and every sacrifice of self-denial 
made, there is no room for excuse or 
justification ; but, in place of that, there 
is guilt, deep, as regards our allegiance 
to Christ, and murderous, as regards 
the souls of our brethren. Further, as 
the church of Christ is one in all ages, 
and in all members, and is treated as 
such, both as to mercy and judgment, 
then all the accumulated guilt of neg- 
lect becomes hereditary, and is parti- 
cipated in by every one who remains 
silent or inactive, and who does not, in 
theappointed way, deliver hisconscience 
and person ; and though God will not 
judicially condemn, or finally cast off 
his own people, yet is it a grievous thing 
for his true servants to be labouring 
under his displeasure, and his church 
to be pining away under his fatherly 
anger. 

Am I then a sharer in all this accu- 
mulated and hereditary guilt of the 
church? Am I too a partaker of that 
displeasure which is the fruit of such 
guilty neglect? ‘Then what is my duty? 
To repent of this sin before God, and 
to apply to that blood which alone can 
cleanse from this sin too; and then to 
see to it, that I am fully and cheerfully 
at my Lord’s service in this matter, 
according to my place in his church. 
Am JI, whatever others may be, ready 
to do his will, and willing to know it ? 
Am I ready to sacrifice, or be sacri- 
ficed, if called on, to supply the lack 
of service in the church? Am I pre- 
pared at the simple command “ Follow 
me,”’ to “leave all and follow him,” 
any whither, or atany cost? I am so 
on doctrinal principle, but am I really 
and truly in that very attitude of wil- 
lingness to hear, readiness to obey, and 
deniedness to act, which is essential to 
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every Christian, whether in a more 
private or public relation ? 

As a private man, do I hold all my 
td at will, and am I ready, at 

idding, to give up all my property, 
save what is needed for food and rai- 
ment, and continuance in my necessary 
calling, in order to the fulfilment of 
the charge, “‘ Goand preach the gospel 
to all nations?” As a minister of 
Christ, do I hold my commission at 
his service! am I indeed willing and 
ready to receive his call, if sent, to 
labour anywhere over the whole world ? 
Am I sincerely and unreservedly at his 
feet, saying, ‘‘ Wheresoever, whenso- 
ever, whatsoever”! If such inquiries 
terminate in the negative result, then 
have we no difticulty in understand- 
ing how, if such a spirit be prevalent 
among the members and ministers of 
the church, the world should yet have 
600,000,000 of unvisited pagans, and 
may have them for ages to come, with~ 
out some special divine interposition. 
If the inquiry be determined in the 
affirmative, then are we led into peace 
and composure of soul, being con- 
sciously ready to do the whole will of 
our Master; but, on looking around 
us, we are led to inquire, is the church 
generally in this condition? Is she, as 
a church, adequately impressed with 
the paramount importance of her Lord’s 
testamentary charge, and with the ne- 
cessity of universal self-dedication to 
his evangelistic work? Are the mis- 
sionary efforts now making, or already 
made, at all conformable in their cha- 
racter, or commensurate in their extent, 
to the command of Christ, or the nature 
of the church ? 

Is not the church Christ’s evangelist ? 
Perhaps a few reflections on this point 
may be not unprofitable to some of 
our readers. 

3. The church of Christ consists es- 
sentially of those who believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and who are by 
faith truly united to him. Being born 
again after the image of God, and re- 
newed in the nature of the Holy Spirit, 
such persons are of one mind with 
Christ their head, and of one heart one 
with another, as fellow-members. They 
are to be distinguished from the world 
by their “calling on the name of the 
Lord,” in their devout worship of him, 
and humble obedience to his com- 
mands. To his church, assembling and 
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acting in his name, Christ has promised 
his presence, and has communicated 
his authority ; so that whatever is done 
agreeably to his mind, and in accord- 
ance with the directions of his written 
word, he owns and sanctions. This 
neg authority, vested in the true 
church, may be exercised in -various 
forms of rule or government, more or 
less pure and effective, according to 
their conformity to New-Testament 
practice and precedent. Thus we have 
episcopacy, consisting in the absolute 
rule of one over many presbyters and 
churches ; independency, consisting in 
the rule of one church out of many, 
within its own self only, and having 
no necessary union with any other; 
and presbytery, consisting in the rule 
of a body of representative presbyters 
chosen out of many churches, with a 
temporary head, or moderator. This 
last is the most conformable with the 
whole tenour of the New Testament, the 
most effective for internal discipline 
and for external operation, as well as 
the best adapted to meet the exigences 
of the world, and to exhibit the sole 
headship over the one church. Yet, 
as the essence, or substance of the 
church does not lie in its form of rule 
(however important that may be), the 
others we hold to be true churches of 
Christ, as well as the Presbyterian, 
having in them the presence, and con- 
sequently the authority also, of the 
Head, in proportion to their degree of 
conformity to his mind. 

This church may be sometimes dis- 
tinguished by certain external relations, 
or circumstances ; but these affect not 
its first definition. It may be estab- 
lished or disowned ; endowed or strip- 
ed; aided or hindered ; and all this 
partially or universally ; yet, so long 
as the church maintains her own spi- 
ritual authority, and her independent 
relation to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
so long as she keeps his word, and 
does his work, she is a true church, 
and he will own and honour her. Such 
a church he has ever had, he now has, 
and shall have until the end of time; 
and all those differences which we 
discover,—relative, constitutional, or 
operative,—so long as they are not vital 
and essential, are not to be considered 
as affecting the church’s obligations or 
responsibility for the Lord's great work, 
whatever that may be. 
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4. This Church of Christ is essen- 
tially evangelistic, not by mere conven- 
tion of members, or combination of 
circumstances, but by very nature and 
constitution. As she is evangelic in her 
immediate relation to Christ, receiving 
and living by the gospel of his grace, so 
is she to be evangelistic to the world in 
which she is placed, giving out that 
which she believes—“ holding forth the 
word of life” —“ preaching the gospel to 
every creature.” 

Consider the matter of our faith, 
for the testimony which we receive is 
truly evangelistic — “ Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be unto all people ;” “ Behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” Thus our faith in 
truth, the very bond of union to Christ, 
contains in it an evangelistic energy and 
tendency, the exercise and outgoing of 
which towards the world will ever be 
in proportioa to the purity and vigour 
of our faith. 

Consider the moral /aw under which, 
as the rale of Christian and perfect life, 
we are placed in the church of Christ— 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself”’—a precept which is self-evi- 
dently evangelistic; for if the highest 
possible blessing that our self-love can 
appropriate be the gospel of grace, then 
the very fact of our appropriation of it 
seals on us the duty of its diffusion to 
others; so that, to doubtour evangelistic 
duty, is to doubt our being under law 
to Christ. 

Contemplate further the ordinances of 
the church in this respect. Is not our 
Christian worship evangelistic? Can 
we habitually worship the Father, who 
so loved the wcrld as to give his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him might have eternal life, with- 

out feeling an evangelistic conformity 
stealing over our hearts, and struggling 
to go forth after the fashion of his love ? 
Can we daily pray unto him, “ Our 
Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name ; Thy kingdom come ; Thy 
will be done on earth as in heaven,” 
and not feel, that not to be missionary 
in our principles and purposes, involves 
a charge of either ignorance or hypo- 
crisy. Is not the very ground on which 
the gospel is preached amongst us—yea, 
is not the very warrant on which we 
personally appropriate it, that universal 
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individuality with which it sets forth 
the offers of salvation? And can we 
be rejoicing in such an ordinance with- 
out feeling that we contract an evan- 
gelistic obligation, proportioned to the 
amount of gospel truth incorporated 
with us by faith? Can we receive, ad- 
minister, or witness the sacrament of 
baptism, without remembering that 
universal commission, “‘ Go ye unto all 
nations, and disciple them, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost”? Or can we 
hold sweet communion at the table of 
the Lord without realizing that this is 
the seal of union in the universal 
church, and that we are feeding on the 
Saviour of the world, whose blood was 
shed for the sins of many ¢ 

If, further, we consider the individual 
members, the component parts of the 
church, shall we not find that these, too, 
are evangelistic ? “If any man will be 
my disciple, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross and follow me.” “ Yearea 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
a peculiar people, that ye should shew 
forth the praises of Him who hath 
called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.’”” —“‘ Ye are the salt 
of the earth—the light of the world.” 
Is not the Christian, in the very call and 
reception of grace, bound to hold his 
person, property, gifts, influence, au- 
thority, relations, yea, and life itself, at 
the service of Christ, to be used by 
him in the extension of his kingdom 
by the diffusion of his gospel? How 
beautiful and winning the illustration 
of this given us in Rom. xvi., as well 
as in other parts of the New Testament, 
where the Apostle enumerates by name 
those persons, male and female, who, 
in their private capacity and in vari- 
ous acknowledged forms, were fellow- 
workers with the Apostles, both as to 
persons and property—even as those 
** women who of their substance minis- 
tered unto Him” who was then minis- 
tering salvation to the world ! 

5. If we advance a step further, 
shall we not find that the standing 
ministry in the Church is evangelistic 
also in its constitution? The original 
gospel commission, and that which is 
the true source of every rightful minis- 
try, is, “Go and preach the gospel 
unto all the world, and to every crea- 
ture ”—it is universal and evangelistic. 
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True, the Church, in the lawful exercise 
of her spiritual authority and wisdom 
bestowed by Christ, may give to this 
general commission a special destina- 
tion, and so set and fix a pastor over a 
particular church ; but this in no wise 
alters the original commission, which 
is still transferable over the ‘ whole 
world,” to “every nation,” and to 
“every creature,” even as at first, and 
through the same channel of thechurch’s 
wisdom and authority. Just as in the 
case of an officer serving his Majesty in 
any one post, the very commission 
which brought him thither, and has fixed 
him there, renders him liable to service 
also over the whole world if called. 
The special destination does not annul 
the general commission which he has 
accepted. So that all ministers. of 
Christ ought to hold themselves radi- 
cally and fundamentally as evangelists, 
who have accepted and obeyed the call 
of Christ, through his church, to a par- 
ticular charge, in which they are now 
bound to occupy — but ever ready, at 
his call, when manifested to them, to 
fulfil their whole office to the full ex- 
tent of that commission. They are 
men bound to be examples to the whole 
church in this respect, that whensoever 
the world may require them, or the 
Lord call them, they shall be ready to 
leave all and follow him; not making 
distinctions or objections, as if it were 
possible that the special could annul 
the general, or the individual extinguish 
the universal ! 

Is it not also true, thatthe Church of 
Christ, asa chu RCH, in its various forms, 
ought to exercise its deliberative and 
executive authority, chiefly and ulti- 
mately for the great evangelistic cause 
of Christ and the world? Ought not 
our churches, sessions, presbyteries, 
synods, assemblies, bishops or convo- 
cations, to have for their chief business 
the diffusion of the gospel of salvation ? 
The authority by which they all act, or 
profess to act, is undeniably evan- 
gelistic, as seen in Matt. xxviii. : * All 
power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost : teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and lo, lam with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world ;” and if such 


power or authority be not supremely 
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exercised for its chief evangelistic end, 
does it not in so far cease to be right- 
fully claimed ? True, the immediate 
exercise of it is to be found in the ne- 
cessary internal rule, discipline, and 
union of the churches of Christ,—but 
why so? Is it that they may git down 
on their purity and strength, or glory in 
their oneness and order? Nay, itis that 
they may most effectively and exten- 
sively do their ultimate work ; that each 
church may be reflective of its light, 
and reproductive of its kind ; that they 
may all together be in the utmost possi- 
ble fitness and readiness for fulfilling 
the grand canon of church-operation ; 
that, as churches, presbyteries, or con- 
vocations, they may be enabled to send 
out the gospel in its most vigorous and 
influential forms, and may call, com- 
mission, and issue forth able and proven 
ministers of salvation, on whom the 
church may embark her confidence, 
and found a claim on her members for 
adequate resources and support; and 
that there may be formed in the bosom 
of the church’s self one grand, spiritual, 
rightful and confidential treasury, into 
which may be poured, by the Lord’s 
faithful stewards and poor friends, all 
his own property, and from whence may 
issue forth, as by a holy transmutation, 
a grand evangelistic ordinance to all 
nations and to every creature. 

6. Thus is the church of Christ 
most truly his Evangelist, in relation to 
that whole world in which we live. In 
its original design, and constitutional 
tendencies—in its faith, law, ordinances, 
members, ministry and authority, it is 
pervaded by an essentially evangelistic 
character. This truth is beginning to 
be realized more than formerly ; mis- 
sionary work is now regarded as essen- 
tial toa church’s honour and well-being 
—and those who would stand in the 
way of it are looked upon as the owls 
and bats of the spiritual world. But 
much remains to be done. There needs 
to be a universal loosening of the church 
from mere local fixtures and private pre- 
ferences ; — property must be stamped 
unto all joyful self-denial, with “holi- 
ness unto the Lord ;”’—ministers must 
have their loins girded, and their staves 
in their hands ;—and presbyteries, like 
that of Antioch (Acts, xiii. 1—4,) must 
fast and pray, and, at the command of 
the Holy Ghost, separate Paul and 
Barnabas of their own number, and 
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send them far away, as well as nigh 
at hand, unto the heathen. 

The church of Scotland has begun in 
this spirit; as an evangelistic church 
she had a long and guilty slumber ; 
now she is awake. Let her go on, in 


the name of her Divine Lord, to call 
her ministers to the fulfilment of their 
commission ; and where are the mem- 
bers that can then refuse their pro- 


perty ? 
M. 


“THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND'S INDIA MISSION : 


An Address delivered before the General Assembly of the Church, on Monday, May 25, 1835. 
By the Rev. Atexanver Durr, D.D., the Assembly’s first Missionary to India,” 


WE regret that we have not availed 
ourselves of an earlier opportunity of 
presenting a few extracts from this 
powerful and Christian appeal, to the 
readers of the ‘ Thistle.” There is, 
throughout the whole statement, not 
merely the eloquence of a vigorous 
mind, but, what is far nobler, the elo- 
quence of a warm and sanctified heart. 
We do not enter on the substance of 
this luminous and able address, but 
we cannot help extracting a few im- 
portant ideas which are prominently 
put forth. 

** Here it may not be out of place 
to refer to the effect of a European 
education on the disposition of the 
natives of India towards the British 
government. If, in that land, you do 
give the people knowledge without re- 
ligion, rest assured that it is the greatest 
blunder, politically speaking, that ever 
was committed. Having free unre- 
stricted access to the whole range of 
our English literature and science, they 
will despise and reject their own ab- 
surd systems of learning. Once driven 
out of their own systems, they will 
inevitably become infidels in religion. 
And shaken out of the mechanical 
routine of their own religious observ- 
ances, without moral principle to ba- 
lance their thoughts or guide their 
movements, they will as certainly be- 
come discontented, restless agitators,— 
ambitious of power and official distine- 
tion, and possessed of the most disloyal 
sentiments towards that government 
which, in their eye, has usurped all 
the authority that rightfully belonged 
to themselves. This is not theory,—it 
is a statement of fact. I myself can 
testify in this place, as I have already 
done on the spot, that expressions and 
opinions of a most rebellious nature 
have been known to drop from some 


of the very protogés of that govern- 
ment which, for its own sake, is so 
infatuated as to insist on giving know- 
ledge apart from religion. Butas soon 
as some of these became converts to 
Christianity, through the agency al- 
ready described, how totally different 
their tone of feeling towards the exist- 
ing government! Their bowels yearned 
over the miseries of their countrymen. 
They now knew the only effectual cure. 
And their spontaneous feeling was, 
‘Ah! woe be unto us if the British 
government were destroyed, and the 
Hindu dynasties restored! The first 
thing would be to cut us off; and what 
would then become of our poor de- 
graded country ? We pray for the per- 
manence of the British government, 
that, under the shadow of its protec- 
tion, we may disseminate the healing 
knowledge of Christianity among our 
brethren—that knowledge which alone 
can secure their present welfare and 
immortal happiness.’ In like manner, 
and for the same reason, there are not 
more loyal or patriotic subjects of the 
British crown than the young men 
that compose the more advanced classes 
in our institution, So clearly and 
strongly did this appear to many mem- 
bers of the present government in In- 
dia, that, instead of regarding us with 
jealousy and suspicion, as enemies, they 
looked upon us as the truest friends 
of the British government—the stanch- 
est supporters of the British power.” 
Surely it is time for the Christians 
of Britain to stand by the conclusion, 
which hs been illustrated in Britain, 
illustrated in France, and about, we 
fear, to be illustrated in India, that 
knowledge instilled without religion 
leads to infidelity, and even worse. 
‘‘ Knowledge is power:” knowledge 
combined with religious instruction is 
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sanctified power. The former is of the 
earth, earthly; but the latter is of 
Heaven, heavenly. 

Dr. Duff next alludes to the medium 
of instructing the Hindoos. He con- 
tends for the English tongue in the 
following words :— 

“ With regard to the medium of 
teaching in our institution, it is Eng- 
glish. There is appended to it a Ben- 
gali school, where the pupils daily 
attend, in successive classes, to perfect 
their acquaintance with the vernacular 
tongue. But the grand medium by 
which all our knowledge is conveyed 
is the English language. This has led 
some to think that our scheme is to 
eradicate the native languages alto- 
gether, and substitute English univer- 
sally in their place. No such thing 
was ever dreamed of: no such con- 
spiracy against the languages of India 
ever entered our imagination. It is 
the misconception—the delusion, of 
ignorant or thoughtless minds. What 
we declare, without fear of contradic- 
tion, is, that while it is confessed that 
the vernacular languages alone are 
available for imparting an elementary 
education to the mass of the people of 
Hindustan, it is insisted on as @ fact, 
that these languages do not at present 
afford an adequate medium for commu- 
nicating a knowledge of the higher 
departments of literature, science, and 
theology. For such a purpose, these 
dialects do not contain a sufficient 
number and variety of terms; and even 
if they did, there are no original writ- 
ings, and not enough translated, nor 
will be, for centuries to come. The 
English language, and it alone, is found 
to supply the necessary medium. It 
is accordingly employed as the only 
adequate instrument for the conveyance 
of every branch of useful knowledge, 
with the view of raising up a higher 
and more effective order of men, who 
shall spread a healthful influence over 
society on every side. The English in 
India holds the same place now which 
the Latin and Greek did in Europe at 
the period of the Reformation. Where 
did our reformers obtain their infor- 
mation? Not in the vernacular tongues, 
because these did not contain it. They 
had to search for it in those ancient 
languages in which were embodied all 
the treasures of the existing knowledge. 
But, by degrees, some of the original 
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European languages have become so 
enriched by the incorporation of foreign 
terms, that the necessity for studying 
the ancient ones, as media of know- 
ledge, is in a great measure super- 
seded. Precisely similar is the case of 
India. Do we want there ta raise up 
a class of men who shall have the 
stamp, and character, and energy of 
reformers? If so, they must be the 
recipients of a higher knowledge. And 
where is this knowledge to be ac- 
quired? Not, surely, in the native 
languages, which have it not; but in 
that modern language which has it all 
in highest perfection — the English. 
And when the former become suffi- 
ciently enriched by a copious infusion 
and intermixture of expressive terms, 
drained from other sources, the latter 
may, as a medium of acquiring know- 
ledge, be altogether dispensed with. 
Thus, for the present, must the English 
language in India be viewed as the 
medium of acquisition to the thoroughly 
educated few ; and the vernacular dia- 
lects, to the ordinarily educated many. 
The one forms the channel of contri- 
bution to the reservoir of those minds 
that are to be cultivated, so as to dis- 
seminate all knowledge; the other will 
form the channels of distribution to 
those who must be satisfied with the 
mere elements of knowledge. The for- 
mer unseals the inexhaustible fountain 
of all knowledge; the latter serve as 
ducts to diffuse its vivifying waters over 
the wastes of a dry and parched land. 
To those who have studied the history 
of the world, and traced the rise of 
reformations, and marked the progress 
of society, I now appeal, whether the 
process now described be not a rational 
one—one based on the lessons to be 
gathered from the experience of ages ? 
The English language, 1 repeat it, és 
the lever which, as an instrument, is 
destined to move all Hindustan.” 

Dr. Duff has had ample experience, 
and his opinion on this subject is cer- 
tainly of no little weight. It must, in 
the end, be by natives that we can 
evangelize India; or, indeed, any part 
of the world: and if we can teach the 
natives the English tongue, in which 
are the treasures of a purer literature, 
a nobler science, and a holy faith, and 
send them forth possessed of all the 
knowledge contained in our language, 
and yet using that powerful means of 
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reaching the heart, their own, we shall 
have within our reach a very mighty 
apparatus indeed. 

‘he following remarks are well put, 
and, we hope, will come home to the 
hearts of the Christian public. 

Every speculation, fonene uncer- 
tain, draws forth the contributions and 
the support of the men of this world. 
Let it not be said on earth, let it not be 
seen in heaven, that the glorious work 
of saving souls has no countenance and 
no support from them who profess to 
be the followers of the Lamb. We 
pray that the appeal, ‘‘ Now or never,” 
instrumentality or no effect, seed-time 
or no harvest, will enter into our con- 
gregations, and enlist their prayers and 
their contributions. 

‘¢ Here opens upon us the glimpse of 
a dreadful crisis. Give them knowledge 
without religion, according to the pre- 
sent government plan, and they will 
become a nation of infidels! So that, 
instead of having to contend with the 
abominations of idolatry, you will have 
to contend with the wildest forms of 
European infidelity ! 

“Tf this be the nature of the ap- 
poaming crisis, who can recall the 
esson to be gained from the experience 
of ages,—a dear-bought lesson, deeply 
imprinted in traces of desolation, and 
stamped in characters of blood ?—who 
can look at the convulsions that lately 
rent asunder the nations of Europe, 
—and beholding, in atrocities that not 
only outvie those of savage life, but 
would, in the comparison, prove the sa- 
vage to be a sage,—eternal monuments 
of the disastrous power of knowledge 
unsanctified, and brilliant talents un- 
controlled by the power of religious 
principle ;—who, I say, can seriously 
review ali this, and think of the crisis 
that is impending over India, without a 
thrill of horror? And if government 
will not come forward to teach the 
Hindus a pure and sanctifying religion, 
it rests with us, as the benefactors of 
our race, to dare the attempt. Now 
is the time: now is the favourable 
moment: but let us beware lest it be 
“now, or—never.” It is in our power 
now, at the commencement of the crisis 
—of the transition state—if faithful to 
our trust, to come forth and effectually 
meet it; but a few years hence, and 
the state of things may be beyond the 
reach of Christian coalitions. Only 
send us more agents and more means 


now, and we shall, at no great distance 
of time, raise up a race of native la- 
bourers who shall be the most powerful 
combatants in the strifex—men who 
shall be completely accoutred for the 
warfare, — men who shall go forth 
far and wide, and arrest the head- 
long career of a desolating irreligion. 
Supply us with the required means 
now, and we shall turn all the currents 
of newly-emancipated thought into the 
channels of Christianity. Refuse us the 
means now, and on you must rest the 
responsibility of allowing them to roll 
with accumulating force into the chan- 
nels of infidelity, with its attendant 
horrors ! 

“Such being the nature of the ap- 
proaching crisis, increased exertions are 
demanded now in behalf of India,— 
increased resources are demanded now, 
in men and in contributions. 

“ Larger pecuniary aid is at this 
moment imperatively called for. But 
whence is it to come? Oh! it is dis- 
heartening to think of the stinted, shri- 
velled liberalities of those that yet pro- 
fess to be disciples of Him who for 
their sakes became poor, that they, 
through his poverty, might be made 
rich. There is abundance of pecuniary 
means in the land. It is not these that 
are deficient ; it is the large Christian 
heart that is wanting. The poor find 
plenty to spend on noxious drugs that 
stupify the mental faculties, and bru- 
talize the soul that is destined for im- 
mortality ; and the great and the noble 
find plenty to waste on extravagant 
luxuries and superfluous refinements: 
and yet, when we crave for a mite to 
be cast into the Christian treasury, they 
all, alas! too often plead inability, and 
assure us that they have nothing to 
spare! When we reflect that all en- 
dowments of mind, and body, and per- 
sonal estate, are so many talents en- 
trusted to men that shall be summoned, 
at the bar of divine judgment, to give 
an account of their stewardship, what 
does conduct like the preceding amount 
to, but a reckless mockery of their 
God? Let us then awake from the 
slumber of indifference ; let us become 
alive to the privilege and enjoyment of 
being ‘ able to give witha ay heart 
willingly ;’ and let us resolve that the 


future shall become the grave of the 
follies and the shortcomings of the 
past. 

“* Men also are wanted for the field 
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of labour,—more men, of large and 
capacious soul. But where are these 
to be found? Oh! it is cheerless to 
think of the dearth of labourers. When 
we speak of personally engaging in the 
work of missions, all begin to talk of 
weakness of constitution, the opposition 
of friends, and the difficulties to be en- 
countered. But look at what our coun- 
trymen achieve in other fields. The 
love of fame, that fleeting perishable 
vanity, can call a man to penetrate the 
frozen regions of the North, or carry 
him across the burning sands of Africa. 
Is it to be declared, then, in this as- 
sembly, respecting the descendants of 
those men, whose blood, profusely shed 
at many a stake and on many a scaf- 
fold, in many a lonely dell and on 
many a solitary moor, still loudly tes- 
tifies to the number and extent of their 
sacrifices in the cause of God, that the 
love of fame has become more powerful 
than the love of Christ ? 

*‘ When we enforce the claims of 
India, all begin to talk of the horrors 
of a tropical clime. But only point out 
a lucrative situation in India, and there 
is an immediate rush towards it from 
all quarters of the land—from the peers 
of the realm to the meanest of the sub- 
jects. No word then is heard of the 
* venomous influence of an Indian sun ; 
no word then of the deadly effects of a 
pestiferous atmosphere: all hasten to 
seize the gilded prize. Again, then, 
do I ask, is it to be declared, in the 
presence of the descendants of those 
men, who, in defence of ‘ Zion’s King 


and Zion’s cause,” so bravely fought 
and nobly won the victory, that the love 
of money has become stronger than the 
love of Christ? 

“This should create a feeling of 
shame in our bosoms, and excite a 
holier flame throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. While the office 
of the missionary is held up as the 
highest walk of Christian philanthropy, 
it must still be asked, how comes it that 
our great men, our giants in theology, 
have left it to be occupied by babes and 
striplings? How comes it that the 
mightier task of storming the strong- 
holds of Satan’s dominion has been left 
to the young, and the raw, and the in- 
experienced—while the men of renown 
linger behind in quiet possession of 
what has long been a conquered terri- 
tory? It was not so in the days of old. 
They were the chieftains of a heroic 
band, like Paul, and Barnabas, and 
Apollos, that went forth on the arduous 
enterprise of assailing and shattering 
the citadels of heathenism, And until 
the day come, when such men will 
reckon it their highest honour to leave 
all, and go forth after the example of 
apostles, and prophets, and martyrs, I 
will maintain, in ,the sight of Heaven, 
that we breathe a degenerate spirit, and 
belong to a race of degenerate men.” 


These are not the words of an en- 
thusiast, but the words of soberness 
and truth. There is reason, there is 
Christianity, there is sense, there is 
Christ in every sentence. 
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NO, Il.—THE RIGHT HON, 


Tuts patriot and enlightened philan- 
thropist, whose benevolent and volumi- 
nous writings have made him known 
in every quarter of the world, was born 
at Thurso Castle, in the county of 
Caithness, in 1754. He was the third 
but only surviving son of George Sin- 
clair, Esq., of Ulbster, heritable Sheriff 
of Caithness, (descended from the 
ancient earls of that county,) by the 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. 


Hon. Janet Sutherland, younger daugh- 
ter of William Lord Strathnaver, and 
sister of William sixteenth Earl of 
Sutherland. After a course of prepara- 
tion at home, under a private tutor, he 
was sent to the high school of Edin- 
burgh, where he attained a competent 
proficiency in the Latin and Greek 
languages. His academical studies 
were commenced at the university of 
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Edinburgh, continued in that of Glas- 
gow, which conferred on him the title of 
LL.D., and finished at Oxford. Sir 
John Sinclair, from his youth, was fond 
of active life; and accordingly, on his 
return to Scotland, in 1775, he entered 
himself a member of the faculty of 
advocates, but was called from the pro- 
fession of the bar by being elected, in 
1780, M.P. for his native county, which 
he also represented in the parliaments 
of 1790, 1802, and 1807. During the 
intermediate sessions — for Caithness 
had only alternately the choice of a 
representative—he obtained a seat for 
the borough of Lostwithiel, in Corn- 
wall, in the parliament of 1784, and for 
Petersfield in that of 1796. In the 
commencement of his career, he was 
much attached to Mr. Pitt, who as- 
sisted him in his election for Lost- 
withiel ; but in the great conflict for the 
Regency, in 1789, Sir John joined the 
opposition, and subsequently opposed 
many of that statesman’s favourite mea- 
sures. In 1782 he was called to the 
English Bar, at Lincoln’s Inn. In 
1786, he made an extensive tour in the 
north of Europe, which brought him into 
acquaintance and correspondence with 
many distinguished individuals. The 
same year he was created a baronet of 
the United Kingdom by patent, dated, 
Feb.14. On the 29th August, 1810, 
he was honoured with a seat at the 
board of privy council. 

He began to publish as early as the 
year 1782, in which appeared his 
*¢ Lucubrations during a short Recess,” 
“¢ Observations on the Scottish dialect,’’ 
and “ Thoughts on the Naval Strength 
of the British Empire.” These were 
followed, in 1783, by “ Hints addressed 
to the public on Finances.” In 1792, 
he published the first volume of his 
great production, ‘ The Statistical ac- 
count of Scotland,” an undertaking 
which of itself brought him into an ex- 
tended correspondence with upwards 
of 1000 individuals ;— but while Sir 
John is entitled to all the honour of 
planning and collecting, the clergy 
of Scotland must not be denied the 
credit of having furnished the materials 
for that national work. His History 
of the Public Revenue of the British 
I.\mpire” has gone through several edi- 
tions. Among the most elaborate of 
his works may be ranked, ‘ Thoughts 
on the Naval Strength of the British 
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Empire,” “ Considerations on Militias 
and Standing Armies,” “‘ Addresses to 
the Landed Interest,” ‘ Essays on 
Agriculture,” “An Account of the 
Northern District of Scotland,” “ The 
Code of Health and Longevity,” his 
publication of the originals of the 
Ossianic Poems, with an accompanying 
Dissertation, “ The Agricultural Prac- 
tice of Scotland,” and Papers on the 
Bullion question. 

But it would be tedious to give a 
detailed list of all Sir John Sinclair’s 
literary works; they were incessantly 
issuing from the press for more than 
half a century, and there was scarcely 
any subject on which his superior 
talents, generous views, and unbounded 
philanthropy were not brought to bear 
with an energy and success which will 
ever command the warmest admiration. 
To topics embracing almost the whole 
range of political, statistical, and medi- 
cal science he turned his active and 
inquiring mind, with a_ benevolence 
of disposition as warm as ever animated 
a patriot’s heart. As a patron and pro- 
moter of agricultural improvement in 
particular, his reputation was not con- 
fined to Britain, or even to Europe, but 
had extended to America, where the 
most eminent practical men in the 
United States appreciated his literary 
labours, and eulogized them as con- 
taining a fund of information, useful in 
political economy, and serviceable in 
all countries. General Washington, al- 
luding to the British Board of Agri- 
culture, reports of which were regularly 
sent to him by the worthy Baronet, 
thus writes :— ‘* I know of no pursuit 
in which more real and important ser- 
vice can be rendered to any country, 
than by improving its agriculture, its 
breed of useful animals, and other 
branches of a husbandman’s cares; nor 
can I conceive any plan more conducive 
to this end than the one you have intro- 
duced for bringing to view the actual 
state of them in all parts of the kingdom, 
by which good and bad habits are ex- 
hibited in.a manner too plain to be 
misconceived ; for the accounts given 
to the British Board of Agriculture 
appear in general to be drawn up in 
a masterly manner, so as fully to 
answer the expectation formed in the 
excellent plan which produced them.” 
It must have proved a source of high 
gratification to Sir John Sinclair, that 
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his plans for agricultural improvement 
obtained the patronage of the President 
of the United States, who repeatedly 
regrets, in his letters,* that his engage- 
ments did not allow him to attend more 
than he did to the agreeable and useful 
pursuits of agriculture. 

In 1791, Sir John Sinclair procured 
the establishment of a society in Scot- 
land for the improvement of wool ; and 
of the very useful Board of Agriculture, 
the labours of which have been at- 
tended by the most valuable results, 
interesting not only to Great Britain, 
but to every part of the civilized world, 
Of both these he was appointed pre- 
sident. The great improvement which 
was secured to Caithness by his exer- 
tions, particularly in behalf of the 
fisheries, entitles him to the lasting 
gratitude of his native county. He pro- 
cured acts for the improvement of the 
highways, and better regulations of 
stage coaches and public conveyances, 
In short, no man has more powerfully 
contributed by his labours and pecu- 
niary sacrifices, as well as his writings, 
to promote the benefit of his country, 
and the support of all public institu- 
tions. During the Imperial govern- 
ment in France, his influence in the 
counties of Ross and Caithness enabled 
him to raise two regiments, of 1000 men 
each, of fencible Highlanders, of which 
he took the command as colonel. It 
may be here mentioned, as a proof of 
the esteem and respect in which the 
character of Sir John Sinclair was 
held, even by our foes, that the present 
Sir George Sinclair having been cap- 
tured, with his tutor, in 1806, and car- 
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ried before Buonaparte as spies, the 
Emperor, on learning who his father 
was, generously ordered the travellers 
a passport, and treated them with much 
civility. 

The name of Sir John Sinclair re- 
quires no panegyric; he survived to 
see it associated with undisputed ho- 
nours, the spontaneous tribute of ap- 
plause of the great and good; and 
when many years shall have passed 
away, his benevolent exertions will 
share his country’s warmest gratitude. 
His “ Plans,” “ Proposals,” “ Hints,” 
‘‘ Observations,” &c., were promulgated 
unceasingly until the period of his 
death. One of his latest papers was 
entitled “ Hints as to the proposed 
Monument to Sir Walter Scott.” 

He continued in the House of Com- 
mons till 1812, when his son was 
returned for the county of Caithness ; 
but though no longer employed in 
the labours of parliament, he generally 
resided in London during the sessions, 
and took a warm interest in the events 
of the times. While closing a well- 
spent life, without having his faculties 
or mental vigour impaired, he had made 
considerable progress in a “ Political 
Code,” and a ‘“ Code of Religion,” 
which we hope some of his friends 
will complete and send forth to the 
world. We shall hail them as the 
Christian Patriot’s last Souvenir. 

Sir John Sinclair died at Edinburgh, 
on the 2ist December, 1835, and is 
succeeded in the title by his son, now 
Sir George Sinclair, Bart., M.P. for 
Caithness. 





* On the death of General Washington, Sir John Sinclair published fac-similes 
of the correspondence, which he dedicated to the people of the United States, as a 
memorial of their late president. We believe the originals are in the British 


Museum. ‘The motive which induced Sir John to publish the letters we cannot ~ 


sufficiently admire. He says in an introduction—“ The peculiar predilection which 
General Washington so strongly and frequently expressed for agricultural improve- 
ment, which he preferred to every other pursuit, I am anxious should be recorded, 
to make a due impresson on the minds of those who might otherwise be induced 
to dedicate themselves entirely either to the phantoms of military fame, or the tortures 
of political ambition.” . 
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SYMPATHY. 


(From Rae Wilson's Travels in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ) 


Hair, Sympathy ! magnetic power divine! 
Angel of life, true bliss be ever thine ! 

Thrill from th’ abodes of bliss to man below, 
Exalt his joys, and mitigate his woe. 

Thy healing balm, O gentlest power, impart, 
And soothe the anguish of a tortured heart. 

So when thy genial beams effulgent play, 

To cheer life’s gloom, and chase its cares away, 
My ever grateful soul thy praise may sing, 
And to the wretched choicest blessings bring. 
To earth, from regions of eternal day, 

By thee inspir’d, a Saviour wing’d his way, 
Reclaim’d to bliss a world to woe consigu’d, 
And ascertain'd th’ eternity of mind. 

The seraph Howard,* at thy strong command, 
Illum’d the dungeon gloom of ev’ry land ; 
The captive smil’d, assisting spirits call, 

And waft that Howard from this earthly ball. 
The wretch whom horrid crimes to death consign 
Owes life to thee, and hails the boon divine ; 
Sparkle his haggard eyes, and ardeut view 
The lonely scenes to which he bade adieu. 


Tue following lines, so exquisitely melodious, were written by the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, a short time before her melancholy execution. Perhaps 
some of our juvenile Anglo-Caledonians will favour us with a poetical trans- 
lation for next “ Thistle.” 


O Domine Deus! speravi in te ; 

O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me; 

In dura catena, in misera peena 
Desidero te: 

Languendo, gemendo, et genu flectendo, 

Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me, 


MISSIONS. 


Tur following verses, which appeared in the “ Dublin Record,” possess so 
fhuch merit, and are so suitable at the present season, when the cause of missions 
is gaining so many advocates in both establishments, that we offer no apology for 
their insertion :— 
Light for the dreary vales 
Of ice-bound Labrador ! 
Where the frost-king breathes on the slippery sails, 
And the mariner wakes no more ; 
Lift high the lamp that never fails, 
To that dark and sterile shore. 


* It is impossible to introduce the name of this most benevolent individual with- 
out mentioning that he left by his will 5002 to any society that should be formed ta 
alleviate the prison’s horror. 
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Light for the forest child ! 
An outcast though he be, 
From the haunts where the sun of his childhood smiled, 
And the country of the free ; . 
Pour the hope of Heaven o’er his desert wild, 
For what hope on earth has he? 


Light for the hills of Greece ! 
Light for that trampled clime, 

Where the rage of the spoiler refused to cease 
Ere it wrecked the boast of time ; 

If the Moslem hath dealt the gift of peace, 
Can ye grudge your boon sublime ? 


Light on the Hindoo shed ! 
On the maddening idol-train, 

The flame of the suttee is dire and red, 
And the fakir faints with pain, 

And the dying moan on their cheerless bed, 
By the Ganges laved in vain. 


Light for the Persian sky! 
The sophy’s wisdom fades, 

And the pearls of Ormus are poor to buy 
Armour when Death invades ; 

Hark ! hark !—’tis the sainted Martyn’s sigh 
From Ararat’s mournful shades. 


Light for the Burman vales ! 
For the islands of the sea! 

For the coast where the slave-ship fills its sails 
With sighs of agony, 

And her kidnapped babes the mother wails 
’Neath the lone banana tree! 


Light for the ancient race 
Exiled from Zion’s rest ! 

iiomeless they roam from place to place, 
Benighted and penned: 

They shudder at Sinai’s fearful base ; 
Guide them to Calvary’s breast. 


Light for the darkened earth ! 
Ye blessed, its beams who shed, 
Shrink not, till the day-spring hath its birth, 
Till, wherever the footstep of man doth tread, 
Salvation’s banner, spread broadly forth, 
Shall gild the dream of the cradle-bed, 
And clear the tomb 
From its lingering gloom, 
For the aged to rest his wearied head. 
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Notices and Rebiews. 





Report of the Agent appointed to visit, 
at their own dwellings, the Scottish 
Working and Poorer Classes resi- 
dent in Liverpool, with a view to 
more efficient religious, moral, and 
benevolent superintendence. London : 
Baisler, Oxford Street. Liverpool : 
Turner and Co, 

Wuen, in a Christian country, men 
have allowed many thousands of beings, 
who were created in the image of God, 
to live exposed to all the dangers of 
eternal death, without the means, and 
nearly without an attempt to reclaim 
them to spiritual well-being, it is ob- 
vious that the church of Christ has 
reached a crisis where she must either 
declare that she cares not for the souls 
of men, or adopt measures on their 
behalf, prompt, decisive, and large, in 
proportion to the extent of the evil. 
That monopoly of the blessings of 
religion, which would leave those who 
have sunk into deep degradation to 
sink still deeper, is all opposed to the 
liberal spirit of our faith; and, clearly 
as we would testify against the prac- 
tical atheism that sits in high ies 
in our day, we would be equally prompt 
in condemning that selfishness in reli- 
gion which would confine its blessings 
to a few privileged orders, and consign 
myriads of immortals to hopelessness 
even in this life. 

Entertaining these views, we rejoice 
to notice new schemes adopted and 
carried into practical effect, for reclaim- 
ing the wastes with which the metro- 
polis and all our large cities abound. 
If, by neglect or indolence, or sinful 
remissness, the church of Christ has 
allowed millions to grow up in this 
land untaught and uncared for, she 
must now bestir herself in the Re- 
deemer’s work with a zeal adequate to 
the emergency which her neglect has 
occasioned. No doubt, in such a case, 
when the church is awakening to a 
sense of her errors, she may be prone 
to precipitate herself into measures in- 
volving dangerous results, just as young 
converts, or awakened backsliders, are 
often goaded by their zeal into actions 
which they have afterwards occasion to 
lament. But if she, at the same time, 
awake to a sense of duty, return to her 
first love, and cast herself upon the 


Spirit of the Lord for wisdom to guide 
the zeal which he hath awakened, the 
Christian may expect that, by his bles- 
sing, the breaches may be repaired, the 
wastes reclaimed, and the elect of the 
Lord gathered into his church. 

As the church of Scotland had largely 
shared the deadening effects of the 
neglect of a large portion of the people, 
it is pleasing to notice that, in this age 
of promising revival, she has been 
among the first to be active in caring 
for her children, so long treated by her 
spiritual and other rulers as stepchildren 
at the best. Nor has this disposition to 
return to more scriptural press oi 
tice appeared only within the boundaries 
of the church of Scotland where she 
enjoys the blessing of an establishment, 
Peeled and scattered as some of her 
congregations are in other countries, 
and hampered by all the evils of the 
voluntary system, radically bad in it- 
self, and sometimes not well-conducted, 
other congregations, inheriting a por- 
tion of her spirit in her better days, have 
in earnest set themselves to the work of 
gathering in those who have wandered, 
and reclaiming those who, forgetting the 
God of their fathers, are living without 
God and without hope in the world. 

We refer more immediately to the 
exertions now being made by Christian 
churches in Liverpool, in common with 
the established church of Scotland. Wit- 
nessing the great amount of sin, and con- 
sequent misery, that abounds amongst 
the Scottish mechanics and others who 
resort to that emporium, measures have 
been adopted for counteracting the evil, 
and the pamphlet to which we now 
draw the attention of our readers con- 
tains a digest of the results. 

The titie-page expresses generally 
the nature and design of this Christian 
undertaking. The agency is formally 
recognised as under the superintend- 
ence of the Scottish churches, Oldham 
Street and Rodney Street. The in- 
telligent agent, Mr. John Turner, the 
author of the report, has addressed 
himself to the work, given to him in 
the first instance by the Kirk Session 
of Oldham Street, with a zeal and de- 
termination which appear to have been 
blessed of God, to exhibit the useful- 
ness, and, in the circumstances of the 
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case, the necessity, of employing such 
means to secure access to the long- 
neglected population. We _ heartily 
respond to the sentiment of Dr. Ralph, 
when he says “ the report speaks for 
itself; and I shall be much surprised 
if the religious and moral statistics 
presented do not awaken general and 


warm interest in the object of the 
agency.” 
Though bearing the name of “a 


Report,” this little publication embo- 
dies much more than is usually found 
in such documents. It is obviously 
the production of a man of superior 
parts. It exhibits some large views of 
things not usually contemplated even 
by the Christian ; and while Mr. Tur- 
ner shews that poverty is, like every- 
thing else but sin, an ordinance of God, 
he at the same time overthrows the 
prejudices entertained against the poor 
by the unthinking, the proud, and the 
men of mere sentimental religion. “‘ We 

have seen,” he says, “a poor creature 
in the midst of this most dreaded ‘ fire,’ 
and not a hair of the garment affected ; 
her integrity the admiration of a little 
neighbourhood ; her humble, active, 
consistent piety esteemed and acknow- 
ledged as a living testimony to the 
power and grace of the Saviour, whilst 
she herself derived nourishment and 


strength from the very consciousness of 


her utter earthly destitution ; even more 
than a conqueror.” (p. 4.) 

The agency employed in this work 
thus owed its origin to the seen and 
acknowledged spiritual destitution of 
many of the Scotch who had settled in 
Liverpool, and its object is to prevail 
on those who have abandoned church- 
going, and all the means of grace, to 
return to the paths they have de- 
serted. ‘ Free from every vestige of 
sectarianism,” as Mr. Turner avows, 
the agency is employed to bring men 
back to godliness, and the work has 
been conducted with a spirit which 
deserves to be largely imitated. Pro- 
ceeding in a thoroughly practical man- 
ner, the agent explored every recess 
where a Scotsman could be found. 
From street to street, from court to 
court, from house to house, all were 
sought out, reasoned with, admonished, 
encouraged, and taught ; and the result 
of the investigation may be inferred 


from the following extracts from the 
agent's journal. 
The first presents us with a picture 
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of what Mr. Turner often encountered 
in his labours :— 


‘“‘The other family interesting also, 
but of a different description. Have been 
two years married, during which the 
mother has not been in church, and her 
husband,—she does not know where he 
goes on Sabbath. His occupation a . 
obtaining good wages; but an indescrib- 
able destitution reigns in the little dwel- 
ling-—the consequence, I fear, of irre- 
gular habits. Both, it would appear, of 
religious parents, and very difierently 
brought up from the way in which they 
now live. All was neglected when the 
cares of the world and of a family came 
upon them. This confession made under 
firmly suppressed agitation. She bad 
twin infants, with barely sufficient to 
cover them, on her knee, and one just 
able to walk, at her feet.” 

The following extract, though long, 
shews to us in a very touching way, 
the necessity of coming to the help of 
the Lord’s people, at least by some 
such agency as that employed at Liver- 
pool :— 

‘Ip met with a heart-rending 
case of destitution, arising from drunken- 
ness in the husband. He isa y 
trade, and in the receipt of good wages, 
but not above one-fourth is ever saved 
from the soul-destroying, ‘ beggar-mak- 
ing’ appetite; and the poor woman, who 
appears broken hearted, and seems much 
above such a severe lot, after bearing 
her first child, is about to return to 
Scotland. Has gone occasionally to the 
Floating Chapel, but seems to have com- 
fort in nothing. Thinks her mind will 
return to a better tone when she gets 
out of her present miseries. What with 
her circumstances in regard to her hus- 
band, and the wesaaiall neighbourhood 
in which she lives, the unhappy woman 
designated her present situation by one 
of the strongest terms the language 
affords. Longing fora return toa land 
where the ordinances of religion and the 
sacredness of the Sabbath are more re- 
spected, and where comparatively com- 
fortable circumstances await her, at her 
father’s side. Forgetful all the while of 
a Father having still higher claims upon 
our affection and obedience, from whom 
we have all revolted ; resting contented, 
apparently, though we never see his 
face in peace—nay, cleaving to the very 
instruments of our rebellion against him, 
though shattered in our hands—in mercy 
shattered.” 

Again— 

“‘In one large and densely-peopled 
district of the town, found sixty Scottish 
fumilies, having sixty-three infant. chil- 
dren, and seventy-five of an age for 
Sabbath-school instruction. Consider- 
able destitutionand extremely forbidding 
features of dissipation prevail, espec _ 
towards the southern extremity .”—p, 12 
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Of another locality, Mr. Turner 


says— 


«* A shocking immorality prevailing in 
this neighbourhood ; leading one to the 
observation that ‘we do not require to 
go to foreign lands to find heathens ;’ or 
if they differ from those of Kamtschatka 
and the aborigines of Africa, we fear it 
is only in more accomplished wickedness 
and deeper enmity to truth.” 


The accounts of such scenes are re- 
lieved by notices of several cases in 
which, by the grace of God, the Scot- 
tish poor have “ held fast their integrity 
and refused to let it go,’’ walking in 
the love of God, and in the exercise of 
humble faith in his promises. Extracts 
of this kind may be found in the last 

aragraph of page 12, where Mr. 
eer gives a graphic account of the 
pleasantness and peace which men en- 
joy when they walk in “ wisdom’s 
ways.” Another interesting sketch may 
be found in pp. 14—15; another in 
page 17, but our extracts must close 
with the following (page 21), which 
delineates, we fear too truly, the history 
of many Scotchmen who leave their 
native land, tempted by the hopes held 
out to them in this :— 


‘“«T one day entered a house, the door 
of which stood invitingly open, and 
which | had been told was the residence 
of a Scottish family. A woman, evi- 
dently 
working people, was ironing clothes, 
which hung, white as snow, round a 
blazing fire, in every stage of the dress- 
ing and drying process. Between the 
door and the table on which she was at 
work, a chair was placed on which | sat 
while I put my queries, she going on 
with her ironing. Everything around 
the room bespoke smiling cheerful com- 
fort; her husband was an operative of the 
best class, and they had a numerous 
little family ; every child fit for school 
reading, and some writing. All, inshort, 
went smoothly, and to me at least ple a- 
santly, till 1 asked, with less hesitation 
than. perhaps I ev er did, ‘ What church 
do you usually attend?’ She stopped a 
moment, laying the iron on the stand— 
‘Well, sir, it’s a good while since | have 
been in any church.’ I bad been used with 
such replies, and said, smiling, ‘ But how 
long ? perhapsa year or two !’—believing 
that, in her case, even this could not be 
possible. She had gone on with her 
work, but again she stopped, and letting 
go the iron, suddenly slipped into a 
chair, which stood at the other side of 
the table, and resting her elbows upon 
her knees, and covering her face with 
her hands, she burst into tears, even to 
sobbing. When the feeling had in some 
degree subsided, | apologised for what 


of the more respectable class of 
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I had so inadvertently done. ‘ No, sir, 
no, it’s not that,’ she replied, ‘it’s not 
that—it is that I have been two and 
twenty years and not within a church 
door—and when I think how different it 
was with me once—for my father’s house 
was a house of prayer morning and 
evening. But I married very young, and 
immediately after marriage left Scotland 
for England—the change at first, and 
afterwards the young family, became 
excuses, but | have no excuse.’ Pro- 
vidence, too, had been kind to her—- 
her husband was ‘one of the best of 

men, and in all that time never lost a 

day’s work.’ ‘She had lived upon the 

mercies of God, but had never acknow- 
ledged him in them.’ ”’ 

The moral statistics being thus as- 
certained, and 2,852 souls being dis- 
covered whocry forreligious instruction, 
all the more that many are indifferent 
about it, the next object of this agency 
is to supply the means of ameliorating 
the condition of the spiritually poor 
and destitute, occasional pastoral ad- 
dresses, house to house instruction, 
local Sabbath evening schools, infant 
schools, pecuniary aid, and savings’ 
banks, are the general means pointed 
out as adapted to meet the wants of 
the poor in Liverpool, whose case, 
says Mr. Turner, is one of entire and 
unmingled destitution. Being put un- 
der the superintendence of the Kirk 
Sessions of the Scottish churches in 
Liverpool (a means which every sound 
presbyterian must desire to see adopt- 
ed), every assurance is thereby given 
that zeal will be tempered by know- 
ledge ; and we do think that, in com- 
mencing this true work of faith and 
labour of love, the Kirk Session of 
Oldham Street church have shewn their 
countrymen the path in which they 
ought to walk, while they will, we 
hope and pray, draw down upon them- 
selves ** the blessings of them that are 
ready to perish” and inherit the pro- 
mises made to those ‘‘ who turn many 
to righteousness.” We sincerely re- 
commend the Report to our Christian 
readers, and the cause to the blessing 
of Him whose glory we think it caleu- 
lated to promote. 

Sermons, and Skeletons of Sermons, 
selected from the MSS. of James 
Kidd, D.D., Minister of Gilcom- 
ston Church, Aberdeen. 

We are much indebted to the persons 

that have rescued so many and so strik- 

ing exacts from the pulpit preparations 
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of a great and good man. No name 
is more dear to the inhabitants of Aber- 
deen, and no clergyman has left more 
lasting and _ beneficial impressions. 
There are in this volume, at least fifty 
sermons, or sketches of sermons, all 
bearing the impress of Dr. Kidd’s pe- 
culiar mind, and from which our read- 
ers may derive much advantage. The 
interesting memoir is not only full of 
striking and unusual traits, but is also 
exceedingly well arranged. The bio- 
graphy of our author alone is calculated 
to encourage the humblest of human 
life to look forward to the fulfilment 
of the words—* Godliness has the pro- 
mise of the life that now is.” We have 
heard Dr. Kidd from the pulpit, from 
the professor’s chair, and in his private 
study, and are therefore persuaded that 
the sermons in this volume are as like 
the doctor’s mind as the plate that 
accompanies the volume is like his per- 
son. The doctor used to come to Lon- 
don, and always took a strong interest 
in the progress and prosperity of the 
Scottish churches. 

We cannot help extracting the fol- 
lowing incident from the interesting 
memoir prefixed to the sermons :-— 

“With extreme parsimony, he had 
accumulated as many dollars as would 
purchase a suit of clothes, of which he 
stood very much in want, but he had 
likewise, for some time, cast his eyes 
wistfully upon a Hebrew bible in the 
shop of a Dutch bookseller. He had 
repeatedly called on purpose to see 
his much wished-for treasure. While 
going in quest of the new suit, he went 
near the book shop; the bible caught 
his eye, and that glance was sufficient— 
the cash was in his hand, and his heart 
anxious for the long wished-for object. 
The Dutchman was loud in his enco- 
miums on the excellence of the type, 
and the edition. It was enough—our 
young Hebraist threw down the money 
destined for another purpose, and carry- 
ing off his prize, on his surplus began 
again with humility and resignation to 
accumulate, by private teaching and 
correcting the press, the sum requisite 
to replace, by new ones, his threadbare 
garments.” 

Nothing could exceed the devoted- 
ness of Dr. Kidd to the service of his 
Holy Master. He was not content with 
preaching four times a week regular- 
ly, and catechising and examining the 
young, lle devoted daysand nights tothe 


excogitation and completion of several 
works, which, with all their metaphy- 
sical obscurities, place their author in a 
high rank among the profound theolo- 
gians of the day. We have no high 
idea of those men who, possessing high 
powers and thorough erudition, prefer 
to spend their evenings in domestic 
retirement, and their weeks in the pre- 
paration of two sermons, to making an 
attempt, at least, to enlighten larger 
spheres, and impress an influence for 
good on the otherwise and independently 
influential productions of the day. We 
must work the press as well as mount 
the pulpit—we must endeavour to con- 
secrate the energies of the press, as well 
as secure and perpetuate the sanctities 
of the pulpit. The young were pecu- 
liarly dear to the reverend Doctor. No 
portion can be so intcresting, and no 
portion of the flock should be so much 
looked after by a Christian minister. 
Sunday schools and day schools are as 
important as the pulpit—to the young 
more so, 

We heartily recommend this memo- 
rial of a departed friend ; among Dr. 
Kidd’s people, it must be popular— 
and among their London countrymen 
it ought to be so. 





The Protestant Preacher ; containing 
Sermons, SUPPLIED BY THEIR AU- 
THORS ONLY. Baisler, 124, Oxford 
Street. 

WE are much indebted to the spirited 

publisher of this important weekly 

periodical. The publisher announces 
in his preface, that the sermons will 
be supplied by clerzymen of talent, 
piety, and well-known character. This 
guarantees sound and useful matter; and 
certainly, whether we look at the ser. 
mons already inserted, or at the respect- 
able and popular names by which they 
are headed, we must own that the pub- 
lisher has amply redeemed his pledge. 

In those *¢ Pulpits” and “ Preachers” 

which contain virtually stolen matter, 

there is much inaccurate and spurious. 

In the ‘ Protestant Preacher’ there are 

admirable specimens of exquisite com- 

position, real eloquence, and, above all, 
sound divinity. The names of Horne, 

Brown, Hancock, and Cumming have 

already appeared. We must not omit 

to mention that the profits arising from 
the sale of the “ Protestant Preacher’ 
are to be devoted to the cause and ad- 
vancement of protestant truth. We 
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are sure that the principles and objects 
of this undertaking will commend it to 
every true pilgrim of immortality. It 
will reflect great discredit on the Chris- 
tian community if it be allowed to sink. 
We hope our readers will do their ut- 
most to patronize so seasonable and so 
deserving a periodical. 





The Manual of Family and Private 
Devotion. By James Cochrane, 
A.M., Librarian to the Edinburgh 
Theological Library. 8vo, price 
6s. 6d. 

Ir is not unfrequently found, that many 

heads of families who really feel the 

duty and importance of family worship, 
shrink from the observance of this 
most scriptural practice, from a con- 
sciousness of inability to pray in the 
presence ofothers. To these Christians 
the manual of Mr. Cochrane is calcu- 
lated to present considerable subsidi- 
ary aid. We do not wish heads of 
families to read a prayer regularly 
from this work, morning and evening, 
but we do sincerely wish them to read 
it carefully over in private, to remember 

a portion of its order and phraseology, 

and thereby gradually to rise to the 

exercise of the solemn duty that de- 
volves on the priests and parents of the 
house of Israel. It is perhaps the 
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strongestrecommendation of Mr. Coch- 
rane’s work, when we say that it consists 
rather of collected and collated, than ori- 
ginal, ideas. We think our Scottish 
countrymen have suffered from their 
not having this, or similar manuals, in 
the consecutive and varied language 
of which they might find a channel for 
tears and sorrows. The litany of the 
church of England is perhaps the first 
of uninspired prayers,whether we regard 
the matter or the language; and certainly 
much of its spirit and language might 
be infused into our Scottish services 
with advantage. We understand that 
Dr. Chalmers has spoken highly of Mr. 
C.’s work ; and if, after his commenda- 
tion, ours can be of any service, it is 
freely and cheerfully given. 





Aberdeen University Magazine. P. 
Gray, Aberdeen. 

Tuere are in this periodical many 
palpable proofs of the hand of a mas- 
ter. The work is loudly called for— 
its talent, apart from the important 
matters contemplated in reference to 
the alterations of the royal commission- 
ers in the Scottish Universities, entitles 
the little work to extensive circulation, 
especially among the Alumni of King’s 
and Marischal Colleges, Aberdeen. 





Scottish intelligence. 





Ar the meeting of the town council 
of Edinburgh, on the 22nd March, the 
Lord Provost laid before them a 
prospectus for the institution of Zoo- 
logical Gardens in the city, which 
proposal was favourably received. 

The great cattle show, at Perth, under 
the auspices of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, is fixed to 
take place on Friday, Oct. 7. The 
Royal Caledonian Hunt will hold their 
meeting there the week before. The 
Earl of Kinnoul has been named 
President of the Caledonian, and the 
Marquis of Breadalbane of the Perth 
Hunt. 


Borver Games. — The Ettrick 
Forest Gymnastic Club held their 
twentieth annual meeting on Thursday, 
24th March, on Mount Benger Haugh, 
on the banks of the Yarrow. In con- 


sequence of the much-lamented death 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, (under whose 
management the games had been con- 
ducted since their commencement, ) the 
arrangements this year were conducted, 
with great satisfaction to all concerned, 
by Edward Aitchison, Esq., Mount 
Benger, the author of several beautiful 
poetical — on the death of the Bard 
of Ettrick.— Scotsman. 


Tue [ron Trapve.—Seldom, within 
these many years, have the Carron works 
been so busy, and extensively engaged, 
as at present. All the departments of 
this national establishment are in full 
operation ; and while the generality of 
mere foundries throughout the country 
are suffering, more or less, from the ef- 
fects of the late rise on pig iron, and 
obliged to discharge many hands, Car- 
ron continues its deafening roar, rather in- 
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spirited by the advance of price. We 
understand, that besides the immense 
cargoes lately shipped for England and 
the Continent, there are now within 
the works upwards of 300,000 tons of 
smelted iron, both from the hot and 
cold blast, the quality of which, in the 
manufacture of guns and machinery, 
has rendered Carron so distinguished 
among the iron works of Europe.— 
Stirling Journal. 


The late Mr. George Chalmers, 
plumber in Canongate, has bequeathed 
about 30,000/., for founding a new in- 
firmary, or sick and hurt hospital. 


On Thursday, 3ist March, the new 
bridge over the River Clyde at Cross- 
ford, was opened, with due ceremony, 
by Nath. Stevenson, Esq., of Braid- 
wood. 

The steam ship, Perth, accomplished 
lately, during very stormy weather, the 
distance from the Nore to Dundee in 
thirty-three hours and a half. Had 
she not stopped at the Nore, the passage 
from London to Dundee would have 
been run in thirty-six hours. 


West Bow.—Since the publication 
of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,’ and Chambers’ ‘ Traditions 
of Edinburgh,’ the West Bow, to stran- 
gers, has been one of Auld Reekie’s 
chief Lions; but henceforth it will be 
deprived of half its attractions. The 
assembly rooms, in which, according 
to Chambers, the people of Edinburgh 
enjoyed, about a century ago, the plea- 
sures of the “ light fantastic toe,” will, 
in the course of this week, be num- 
bered amongst the things that have 
been. The ‘ march of improvement” 
has reached the Bow, and the greater 
ortion of the west side, and two 
1ouses on the east, including those 
parts which were connected with the 
ancient city wall, have been, or are in 
course of being, pulled down.—‘ Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” 


Tue Friocks.— Bad accounts have 
reached us respecting the flocks from 
Sanquhar, Langholm, Ettrick Forest, 
and Eskdalemuir. From the length 
and great severity of the winter, the 
ewes are in excessively low condition, 
and though the weather has been bet- 
ter since the beginning of the month, it 
is feared that mortality will extend 


even to the old sheep. The lambing 
season has commenced, and already 
there is too much reason to dread that 
the anticipated loss of nurslings will be 
great in every high, exposed situation, 
and considerable in all. One farmer 
states, that out of six ewes that lambed 
the other morning, four deserted their 
young —a fact strikingly illustrative of 
the stern necessity which conquers even 
natural affection, and the saying it first 
suggested— 
“ Self-preservation is by nature 
The bent of every living creature.” 

When thus abandoned, the poor lambs 
must perish, and, even were they pri- 
vileged to draw empty udders, their 
situation would not be much improved, 
so true is it that there can be no milk 
without meat. It is now exactly 
twenty years since the hills were visited 
in a similar manner, and considering the 
state of the wool and butchers’ market, 
the loss of one lamb at prescit will be 
heavier than the loss of two during a 
considerable period, ranging from 1820 
to 1832. That the sheep farmers have 
been very fortunate for a good many 
seasons, is admitted by all who take 
any interest in the statistics of the 
hills ; and should it prove otherwise, so 
far, during the present year, they must 
just seek consolation like other people, 
by putting the bad and the good 
together. — Dumfries and Galloway 
Courier. 


Rourat Arratrs.—The weather is 
still unnaturally cold for the season, and 
everything like healthy vegetation as 
near as may be at a stand still. Friday 
last was a beautiful day, and the air so 
mild that many talked of dating from 
it as the end of winter and commence- 
ment of spring; but the change was 
too agreeable to last, and again the 
weather vane is alternately at the mercy 
of the stormy north or the gelid east. 
Swallows in the air, lambs on the lea, 
and gowans on the sod, are objects long 
identified with the beginning of April ; 
but neither corn-craiks nor swallows 
have appeared as yet to herald in the 
spring ; and while the former find the 
sown grasses, and even the wheat, too 
short to hide them, the latter are no 
doubt equally withheld by those mys- 
terious instincts that guide them in the 
search of insect food. The weather, 
however, is for the most part dry, and 
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during the last fortnight millions of 
acres have been dressed and sown in 
the very best condition. Oat seed time 
is over, barley sowing in progress, and 
a commencement even made in pre- 
paring the land for the reception of 
potatoes and turnips. The grain 
markets still look up, while stock of 
all kinds, and sheep in particular, bring 
better prices than they have done since 
turnip husbandry became so common. 


— Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 


KirkcupBRIGHT.—The foundation- 
stone of the new church at Kirkcud- 
bright was laid on Friday 22nd of 
April, with masonic honours. There 
was a vast assemblage to witness the 
ceremony. The whole expense of the 
building is estimated at 5000/. The 
elevation of the building is said to be 
chaste and highly ornamental, and 
Kirkcudbright, in one respect, will be 
entitled to take precedence of the whole 
south of Scotland. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Rev. Andrew Gray, A. M., 
minister of Woodside, near Aberdeen, 
has been presented by the Lord Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Council of the 
city of Perth, to the charge of the 
West Church and Parish. 

The University of St. Andrew’s have 
conferred the degree of D. D. on the 
Rev. John Stevenson, one of the minis- 
ters of the Scotch Church, Bombay. 

The Rev. Mr, Curran, lately assis- 
tant to the Rev. Dr. Thomson, of the 
Middle Parish, Perth, has been ap- 
pointed by the Crown to be assistant 
and successor to the Rev. W. Con- 
stable, minister of the parish of St. 
Martin’s, and Cambusmichael’s, Perth. 

On the 31st March, the Rev. James 
Graham was ordained minister of the 
North Church, Paisley. 

The Senate of the University of 
Glasgow have conferred the degree of 
D. D. on the Rev. Robert Vaughan, 
minister of the Congregational Chapel 
at Kensington, and Professor of HH 
tory in the London University. 

The Rev. Thomas M‘Crie was on 
Tuesday, 22nd March, elected, in the 
room of his father, the late Dr. M‘Crie, 
to the pastoral charge of the congre- 
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gation of original seceders, Davie 
Street, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. John Smith, from the 
presbytery of Glasgow, was, on the 
29th March, ordained assistant and 
successor to the Rev. Edward Dobie, 
of the relief congregation, Burnhead, 
Penpont. 


On Wednesday, March 16th, the 
united associate congregation, Porto- 
bello, gave a unanimous call to Mr. 
G. Deans, to‘be their pastor. 


On the 23rd March, the Rev. John 
Kennedy was ordained to the pastoral 
charge of the congregational church, 
Blackfriars Street, Aberdeen. 


On the 24th March, Mr. Borland 
was elected minister of the relief 
church, Lanark, by a large majority. 


On Sunday, March 27th, the Rev. 
W. Wardrop, was introduced to the 
pastoral charge of the relief church 
Rutherglen. 


On Thursday, March 17th, the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell was chosen, by a large 
majority, minister of the East Parish 
of Inverness. 

On Tuesday, March 15th, the united 
associate congregation of Pathstruie 
gave a unanimous call to Mr. W. 
M‘Queen, to be their pastor. 


On Thursday, March 31st, Mr. 
Allan Mackenzie was ordained pastor 
of the united parish of Kilmuir Wes- 
ter, and Suddy. 


On Tuesday, March 15th, the pres- 
bytery of Magherafelt ordained the 
Rev. Gilbert Kirker Wilson to the 
pastoral charge of the congregation of 
Bellaghy, in connexion with the gene- 
ral synod of Ulster. 


Rotnsay. — The Most Noble the 
Marchioness of Bute has presented a 
set of pulpit bibles and psalm books, 
both Gaelic and English, in the most 
costly and elegant binding, for the use 
of the church of Bute, lately erected 
through the munificence of the Most 
Noble Marquis. 


We are happy to observe that the spi- 
ritual wants ofthe Scottish settlers in the 
North Americancoloniesare meeting the 
attention of their brethren in the parent 
state. Missionary societies are being 
formed for imparting to the colonists the 
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enjoyment of those gospel privileges 
which they possessed in their father 
land. We hope such efforts will be se- 
conded by the most zealous Christian 
support. 


Mr. Dunn, preacher of the gospel, 
Edinburgh, has been elected minister 
of the new church of St. Peter’s, Os- 
wald Street, Glasgow. 

Mr. George Gilfillan, preacher of 
the gospel, has been ordained to the 
pastoral care of the united secession 
congregation, School Wynd, Dundee. 

The Rev. A. B. Parker has, by a 
large majority, been elected minister 
of the parish of Shotts, in the presby- 
tery of Hamilton. We know not 
which most to praise, the liberality of 
the patron, the Duke of Hamilton, or 
the discernment of the parishioners, 
who, from the eleven candidates 
brought before them, fixed their choice 
on a gentleman of great eminence, as a 
scholar, and distinguished reputation 
as a powerful and impressive preacher 
of the gospel. 

The university of St. Andrew’s has 
conferred the degree of D. D. on the 
Rev. Professor Paxton, of Edinburgh, 
author of the “ Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture,” &c. &c.; and never was an 
academical distinction more judiciously 
awarded. 

The Rev. G. H. Monilaws, of Alloa, 
has been presented by the trustees of 
Lord Keith, to the church and parish 
of Tulliallan. The appointment re- 
flects much honour on all parties,—on 
the patrons who waived their privilege 
in conceding the election to the con- 
gregation, and on the people for their 
unanimous discrimination in selecting 
for their pastor a candidate whose 
talents, zeal, and other ministerial gifts 
have been already well tried. 

The Rev. David Mitchell, late chap- 
lain of the City of Aberdeen steam 
boat, has succeeded the Rev. John 
Ross, appointed to a charge in North 
America, as missionary of the East 
Parish, and teacher of the East Church 
Parish sessional school. 

New Cuurcues.—A most interest- 
ing and important report has been 
given by Dr. Chalmers, respecting the 
proceedings and present state of the 
Church Extension fund, placed under 
the general management of the assem- 


bly’s committee appointed for that 
purpose. The object is to promote 
the erection of places of worship, where 
increase of population, or extent of 
parish, may render it necessary, and 
the gross suin raised, up to May 1835, 
amounted to 66,326/. 1s. 11d. Of this 
sum 8868/. 12s. 9d. are all that the 
assembly’s committee had the actual 
disposal of ; the temainder, being the 
produce of local subscriptions, is re- 
served by the parties, and a 
for the erection of no fewer than sixty- 
four new churches, while the commit- 
tee have granted aid out of the lesser 
sum to thirty new churches, the average 
amount being 256/., and 1588/. 5s. 7d. 
placed in their custody, have been 
returned for the use of eleven different 
places of worship. The outlays of this 
money have been so liberal, that only 
about 1000/. remains available, while 
the applications for aid continue to be 
urgently pressed. The necessity there- 
fore, especially in these days of threat- 
ening to our venerable church, of 
increased zeal in contributing to so 
sacred a purpose, is apparent ; and we 
cannot doubt but the friends of the 
establishment will strenuously exert 
themselves. 


The following isa list of the churches 
either in progress or completed, by 
assistance from the Extension Fund, of 
8868/. at the disposal of the committee 
of the General Assembly, and the 
amount of accommodation to be af- 
forded :— 

Sitters. 

1. Bridekirk, Annan - - 400 
2. Thornton, Dysart - - 420 


3. John Knox’s, Aberdeen - 1100 
4. St. Andrew’s, Greenock - 950 
5. North Church, Paisley - 1000 
6. Martyr’s Church, ditto - 1200 
7. Severn Church, ditto - 660 
8. South Church, ditto - 972 
9, Larkhall, Dalserf - - 800 
10. Kirriemuir - a - 1100 
11. Buckie - - - - 800 
12. Wallace town, St. Quivox 880 
13. Strathaven = - - - 1000 
14. Airdrie - - - - 1200 
15. St. John’s, Dundee - - 1000 


16. Milton, Markinch - - 500 
17. Calton, Glasgow - - 1000 
18. Brigtown, Glasgow - - 1000 


19. Partrick, Govan - - 580 
20. Rutherglen = - - - 800 
21. Brechin - - - - 860 
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22. Uig, Snizont, Isle of Skye 300 
23. St. James Forfar - - 1200 
24. Bucklivie Drymen - - 400 


25. Old Kirkpatrick - - 800 
26. Kilconquhar - - - 400 
27. Water of Leith - - 1050 
28. Newhaven - - - 1000 
29. Froickheim, Kirkden - 400 
30. Houndswood - - - 1200 


_—_— 


Total . . . . . 24,972 


Applications have been received from 
Kelso, where a church for eight hun- 
dred sittings will be raised ; Old Ma- 
char, where thirteen hundred and sixty 
are to be accommodated ; Kirkintilloch, 
Gorbals, Peterhead, Kirkwall, Old 
Monkland, Irvon, Ardrassan, Wilson- 
town, Bothwell, St. Leonard’s, Edin- 
burgh and Gilmerton. In all fourteen. 
Such is the spiritual destitution of 
some places, that much more must be 
done before the evil is removed. 
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Caveponran AsyLuM.—The annual 
dinner of the friends and supporters of 
this interesting institution took place 
on Saturday, the 23rd of April, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern; his Grace the 
Duke of Sutherland in the chair. 
Shortly after six o’clock, the noble 
chairman entered the room, preceded 
by two Highland pipers, in full cos- 
tume, playing one of those inspiriting 
pibrochs which have often stirred up 
in the breast of the Scottish warrior 
“that fierce native daring which instils 
the thrilling memory of a thousand 
years.” The noble duke, on his en- 
trance, was greeted with every demon- 
stration of respect by a numerous and 
highly-respectable company. Doctor 
Crombie implored a blessing before 
dinner, and Dr. Brown returned thanks. 
Non nobis Domine was then sung by 
Messrs. Broadhurst, Pyne, Chapman, 
and Goulden, who, during the subse- 
quent part of the evening, sang several 
appropriate airs, which greatly pro- 
moted the harmony and pleasure of the 
occasion. After the usual loyal toasts 
had been proposed by the noble chair- 
man, and received by the company 
with enthusiasm, Sir M. S. Stuart 
proposed ‘the health of the Duke of 
Sussex,” who had always been a warm 
friend of the institution, and presided 
for many years at their anniversary fes- 
tivals. The toast was warmly received. 
The chairman next proposed ‘ the 
Army and Navy,” and then called upon 
the company to drink to the success of 
the institution in whose support they 
had that evening assembled. He then 
gave “The Caledonian Asylum, and 


may the orphans of the brave never 
want protectors.” 

This toast was received with great 
enthusiasm, and drunk with all the ac- 
customed honours. At this period of 
the evening, the boys who are support- 
ed and educated at the asylum, were 
marched round the room in slow time, 
preceded by their officer, and two High- 
land pipers playing a national tune. 
The fine appearance of the boys, kilted 
and bonneted, pleaded in eloquent si- 
lence in behalf of an institution pos- 
sessing so powerful claims on the na- 
tional feelings of the sons of Scotland. 

Mr. Gordon Duff, in returning thanks 
in behalf of the institution, entered into 
a statement of its circumstances, which 
are thriving. The secretary, in the 
course of the evening, announced several 
donations and subscriptions ; among 
which were, from the Duke of Suther- 
land, 100/.(loud cheering) ; the Duchess 
of St. Albans, 25/.; Sir M. S. Stuart, 
Sir James Marjoribanks, and Sir R. 
Campbell, each 10 guineas; Sir Geo. 
Murray, 5/. 5s.; Simon Macgillivray, 
Esq., 10/. 10s., &c. &e, &e. 

The subsequent toasts were: “ The 
health of the Chairman,” and “Sir M. 
8. Stuart.” Sir Michael returned thanks, 
and proposed the health of a distin- 
guished lady, who, by her purse and 
her example, had largely promoted the 
success of the institution, — “ The 
Duchess-Countess of Sutherland.” 
Drunk with three times three. 

The chairman returned thanks in be- 
half of his noble relative, who would 
feel pleased that her name had been 
received in so warm and gratifying a 
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manner. The healths of Mr. Macgil- 
livray and the stewards were next 
drunk. Mr, Macgillivray returned 
thanks. 

At half-past ten o’clock the Duke of 
Sutherland left the room, and the com- 
pany broke up. Clarke, the piper of 
the 42nd Highlanders, who distin- 
guished himself at Waterloo, was one 
of the Scotch pipers in attendance, and 
was an object of much curiosity and 
interest. 





We understand that the Rev. James 
Millar, of the Verulam Scotch Church, 
Lambeth, was presented, on the 6th 
April, the tenth anniversary of his or- 
dination, with a Pulpit Bible and Psalm 
Book by the young men of the congre- 
gation, as a testimony of their esteem 
and respect for their pastor. 

Dr. Durr.—-Our readers will rejoice 
to learn that Dr. Duff, whose mission- 
ary labours have been so great and so 
successful, is expected to be in London 
in May, to preach the annual sermon 
of the Church Mission of Scotland, 
and to attend the annual meeting to be 
held in Exeter Hall on the 10th of the 
same month. We need not say how 
important it is, that members of the 
Church of Scotland, and others inter- 
ested in the mission, should give both 
their countenance and contributions to 
this truly apostolical undertaking.—It 
will also be gratifying to learn, as it 
illustrates the growing good feeling 
which subsists between the two estab- 
lishments, that Dr, Duff has been 
expressly invited to speak at the Church 
Missionary Society of England. 

ExpvortaTion oF Srock. — The 
steam navigation between Invernessand 
London continues to prosper, and lead 
various farmers and dealers to export 
stock for the metropolitan markets. 
A gentleman of Morayshire, Mr. Ged- 
des, of Orbliston, shipped thirty wed- 
ders by the Duchess of Sutherland, for 
which he received £56. 16s. 6d.— 
exactly £23. 3s. 6d. more than he had 
demanded and been refused at home. 
The sheep sent from this port by the 
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second voyage of the Duchess were of 
rather an inferior quality, and were 
somewhat damaged in appearance by a 
stormy passage, yet they netted thirty 
shillings each. Yesterday the vessel 
again set off for London, with 22 head 
of cattle from Inverness, and 93 sheep, 
independently of what she had to take 
in bythe way at Invergordon, Cromarty, 
Findhorn, Burghead, Lossiemouth, and 
Banff. About 20 boxes of beef and 
mutton were also on board, with abun- 
dance of salmon, eggs, pork, herrings, 
&c. The effect of all these — 
from Scotland must be felt in the Lon- 
don market. An English agricultural 
journal of Friday states, that the im- 
portation of live cattle and sheep from 
the northern parts of Scotland is now 
carried on to a considerable extent. 
During the past week, a great number 
of sailing vessels arrived from Aberdeen, 
laden with live bullocks, for which, it 
appears, there is a great demand in 
Smithfield market, and which bring 
good prices to the Scottish agriculturists. 
Government has contracted for a supply 
of 10,000 fat cattle from the neighbour- 
hood of Aberdeen, for the Victualling 
Department. On Wednesday, the 
Aberdeen and London Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s ship, Duke of Wel- 
lington, arrived at her moorings off the 
Aberdeen steam wharf, from the port 
of Aberdeen, her deck covered with 
live cattle and other agricultural pro- 
duce.— Inverness Courier. 


Scorrish JupGres anp Trial By 
Jury.—During the greater part of last 
week, the bench of the Nisi Prius 
Court, at Liverpool, presented the 
novel spectacle of three Judges sitting 
at one time in the same court. Two 
of them were robeless and wigless, 
being merely spectators: we mean 
Lords Cockburn and Fullarton, lords 
or judges of the Scottish Court of 
Session. We understand that the 


object of their present visit to this 
country is to witness the working of 
the English constitutional system of 
trial by jury in civil causes.— Liverpool 
Paper. 
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Miscellaneous. 





Decrsion.—It is recorded of Sir ~ 


Thomas Abney that, when he was 
Lord Mayor, and in the evening of the 
feast, he told the company that he 
always maintained the worship of God 
in his house; that he was now with- 
drawing for the purpose, and should 
presently return. There are perhaps 
few professors of religion who could 
have done this. They would not have 
had consciousness enough of their claim 
to confidence in their integrity. But 
when the thing was known to be, not 
the pretence or show of extraordinary 
sanctity, but the steady and uniform 
operation of principle ; not an excep- 
tion from common conduct, but, fine 
as it was, Only a fair specimen of the 
whole piece; this noble resolution 
must have produced some impression 
even in the most worldly assembly. 

“ LocHanber NAE MAIR.”—No man 
who has lived among the peasantry 
of Scotland will deny the effect 
produced on them by their popular 
songs. During the expedition to 
Buenos Ayres, a Highland soldier, 
while a prisoner in the hands of the 
Spaniards, having formed an attach- 
ment to a woman of the country, 
charmed by the easy life, which the 
tropical fertility of the soil enabled the 
inhabitants to lead, had resolved to 
remain and settle in South America. 
When he imparted this resolution to 
his comrade, the latter did not argue 
with him ; but, leading him to his tent, 
he placed him by his side, and sang to 
him “ Lochaber nae mair.” The spell 
was on him. The tears came into his 
eyes, and wrapping his plaid around 
him, he murmured, “ Lochaber nae 
mair—I maun gang back—na!”’ The 
songs of his childiwod were ringing in 
his ears, and he left that land of ease 
and plenty for the naked rocks and 
sterile valleys of Badenoch, when, at 
the close of a life of toil and hardship, 
he might lay his head in his mother’s 
grave. 

Tue Monarcu or tue Woop.— 
The trunk of an oak, deeply imbedded 
in the Nith, was lately hoisted from its 
long resting-place by two ships’ crews, 
under the direction of Captain Blair. 
The remains of this mighty “ monarch 
of the wood” measure, in length 55 feet, 
and in girth between 9 and 10; but as 


the bark is wholly gone, and the native 
sap has disappeared, it is probable 
that in his prime he girthed at least 14 
feet, when he adorned the bonny banks 
of the Nith, and the small birds nestled 
in his clefts, and warbled their loves 
among the branches of his lusty sum- 
mer. 

Lamsps.—To Londoners and others 
who gather their information of flocks 
aud herds merely from what they see 
in the stalls, or observe on the :table, 
it will sound strange that in a miserably 
cold season, when their Macintoshes 
make them rather insensible to the hail, 
sleet, wind, and rain, the tender lambs 
require the shelter of the shepherd's 
sheeling, and are not infrequently ad- 
mitted near the farmer’s kitchen or 
parlour fire. The lambs are wrapped 
round acorner of the plaid until they can 
be brought near the hearth, when their 
dams follow them, and feed about the 
doors till the tender nurslings recover or 
die. Thousands of lambs are saved 
by such fostering care every year, but 
more especially when the wintry terrors 
of the hills, as in the middle of March, 
would make even unconcerned specta- 
tors shiver to look at them. 


MariscuaL CoLiece. — We un- 
derstand that the foundation of the 
new college will be laid early in July 
next. It will be in the Gothic style of 
architecture, executed of granite, and 
will contain 16 class rooms, besides 
suitable apartments for a philosophical 
apparatus, a museum, chemical labora- 
tory, and other rooms for the professors 
of anatomy and surgery. The new 
building is proposed to be erected in 
the immediate rear of the present 
college, and will compose three sides 
of a quadrangle, open towards Broad 
Street. We hope the subscriptions 
which are now set down, to the amount 
of 6030/., will soon rise to 8000/., the 
sum required, in addition to the 15,000/. 
with ten years’ bank interest thereon, 
granted by government for the rebuild- 
ing of the college. 

The Hereford papers contained a 
notice, three weeks ago, of the death of 
Edward Day, at Knaresborough, aged 
101, one of the constables who arrested 
the notorious Eugene Aram, 80 years 


ago 
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WattzinG LIKE Map.—At a recent 
ball given in Paris, a serious accident 
occurred, which ought to serve as acau- 
tion to the devotees to waltzing. The 
youny and beautiful Princess of Bel- 
giojoso was waltzing with M. de la 
Villegontier, eldest son of the peer of 
that name, when, from the rapidity 
with which they were whirling, both fell 
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at full length on the floor. The Princess 
was raised, covered with blushes, but 
Monsieur Villegontier, in endeavour- 
ing to sustain the princess, had his 
shoulder dislocated, the whole weight 
of the Princess having fallen on his 
right arm. Prompt medical aid being 
obtained, the limb was reset, and the 
patient is doing well. 
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BIRTHS, 


Of Sons—At Faskallie House, 28th 
March, the lady of Archibald Butter, 
Esq., of Pitlochrie.— April 4th, at 
Dunnichen House, Forfarshire, the lady 
of James Whitshed Hawkins, Esq.— 
26th March, the lady of Sir Hugh 
Paton, of Nether Robertland.—April 
2nd, at Manse of Lumphanan, Mrs. 
M‘Combie. — Same day, at Park 
Lodge, Stirling, Mrs. Sconce. — 4th 
April, at Boreland, the lady of Charles 
William Campbell, Esq.—As Rubis- 
law Cottage, Aberdeen, March 31st, 
Mrs. Alex. D. Fordyce, of twin sons. 
—At Lower Forfarshire, the lady of 
Patrick Watsor Carnegy, Esq., of 
Lower and Turin.—At Dalswinton, on 
the 9th Apel, the lady of James 

M‘Alpine Leny, Esq.—At Lochfield, 
on the 8th April, Mrs. M‘Millan, wife 
of Mr. Rector M‘Millan.—At Edin- 
burgh, on the 8th April, the lady of 
Horatio Ross, Esq., of Rossie.—At 
Cowdenknowes, on the 12th April, 
Mrs. Robert Crawford.—Same day, 
Lady Caroline Calcratft. 

Of Daughters—At Manse of Lag- 
gan, Mrs. Cameron.—March 12th, the 
lady of John Osborne, Esq. — 4th 
April, the lady of John Morin, oo 
yr., of Carsfield. — At Edinburg 
March 28th, the Hon. Mrs. Butler 
Johnstone, of Corehead.—At St. An- 
drew’s Square, Greenock, on the 6th 
April, the lady of Angus Campbell, 
Esq., of the island of Tobago.—At 
Greenock, on the 3rd April, Mrs. 
James Rutherford. — At Edradom, 
Perthshire, April 5th, Mrs. Duff.— 
At Auchintoshan, April 6th, Mrs. 
Cross Buchanan.— At Reiss Lodge, 
Caithness, on = 3 March, Mrs. 


Allan Macfarlane.—At 38, East Clare- 
mont Street, Edinburgh, April 8th, 
Mrs. More.—At the manse of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Dumfries, on the 6th April, 
the lady of the Rev. R. Wallace.— 
At Finlayston, April 12th, Mrs. Bon- 
tine, of Ardoch. 


MARRIAGES. 


On 22d March, at Edinburgh, by 
the Rev. J.W Ferguson of St. Peter’s 
Cha Ne Captain John M. Ferguson, 

to Elizabeth Lauder, youngest 
jot So of the late Dr. Colin Lau- 
der.—On 29th March, at Edinburgh, 
the Rev. Alex. Stewart, A.M., of the 
Scottish Church, Stafford, to Mrs. 
Margaret Shirreff, relict of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Evan Davies, H.E.1.C.’s ser- 
vice.—Same day, at Edinburgh, the 
Rev. W. Hanna, of Easter Kilbride, 
to Anne §. Chalmers, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of Edin- 
burgh.—At Edinburgh, March 21st, 
A. Macdonald, Esq., Lyon Clerk-De- 
= to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
avid Ewart, Esq. -» Deputy-clerk of 
Chancery. — At — March 
24th, R. Oliphant, Esq., W.S., yr., 
of Rossie, to Susan Mary Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Thomas Tod, Esq., 
one of the Judges of the Commissary 
Court.—Same day, at St. Andrews, 
James Maitland, Esq., Lieutenant 
R.N., second son of the late C. Mait- 
land, Esq., of Rankeilour, Fifeshire, 
to Emma, youngest daughter of the 
late Thomas Mayne Welling, Esq., of 
Philadelphia.—March 28th, at Glas- 
gow, Ninian Hill, Esq., M.D., to 
Marion Edin, eldest daughter of T. 
Lancaster, Esq.—At Edinburgh, 5th 
April, by the Rev. T. Pitcairn, Antoine 
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Baron de Struve, Councillor of Court 
and Secretary to the Imperial Legation 
of Russia at Frankfort, to Saintclair 
Stuart Trotter, eldest daughter of the 
late William Trotter, Esq., of Ballin- 
dean.—At Edinburgh, 6th April, by 
the Rev. Daniel Bagot, of St. James’s 
Chapel, James Strachan, Esq., of 
Manilla, to Mary Catherine, second 
daughter of John Mowbray, Esq., of 
Hartwood, W.S.—At Edinburgh, on 
6th April, by the Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers, Robert Kerr, Esq., Lieutenant 
R.N., eldest son of the late Captain 
A. R. Kerr, R.N., and C.B., to 
Margaret Elizabeth, second daughter of 
John Forman, Esq. — 7th April, at 
Pinkie House, John Buchanan, Esq., 
of Carbeth, Stirlingshire, to Mary 
Louisa Hill, Keith House, Hadding- 
ton.—4th April, at Old Aberdeen, by 
the Rev. Dr. Morison, minister of 
Banchory-Devenick, the Rev. Robert 
M‘Pherson, chaplain, Fort George, to 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Mearns, King’s College.—5th April, 
at Edinburgh, David Logan, Esq., 
Forney Castle, Berwickshire, to Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of the late Rev. 
John Hastie, minister of Edrom.—At 
Montrose, 21st March, W. D. Guth- 
rie, Esq., surgeon, Arbroath, to Agnes, 
daughter of the late Robert Garland, 
Esq., Cairnton. — At Kiell, Argyle- 
shire, the Rev. Donald Campbell, of 
Southend, to Mary Anne Browne, 
daughter of the’ late Colin Maclarty, 
Esq., of Kiell.— On Sunday, 3rd 
April, at St. Philip’s Church, Liver- 
pool, Mr. William Foote, of the 1.0., 
to Margaret, third daughter of Captain 
Joseph Russell, of Kincardine.—At 
Edinburgh, on the 13th April, Sir 
James Maxwell Wallace, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 5th regiment of Dra- 
goon Guards, to Lady Don, of New- 
ton. — At Edinburgh, on the 11th 
April, William Gillespie, Esq., son of 
the late Richard Gillespie, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Elizabeth Campbell, eld- 
est daughter of Sir R. B. I. Honey- 
man, Bart.—Also, by the Rev. Dr. 
Gilchrist, Alexander Monro, Esq., 
writer, Falkirk, to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Peter Kier, 
of that place.—Same day, at Stranraer, 
by the Rev. John M‘Gregor, Mr. 
Alexander Gifford, Blairbury, to Mary, 
only daughter of Mr. James Gordon, 
merchant, Stranraer. 


DEATHS. 


On the 25th March, at Glen-Stuart, 
in her 93rd year, Lady Douglas John- 
stone, of Lockerby, relict of the late 
Sir William Douglas, of Kinmount, 
Bart., and mother of the Marquis of 
Queensberry.—31st March, the Hon. 
and Right Rev. Henry Ryder, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, a prelate of most exemplary and 
unaffected piety.—At Campbeltown, 
March 19th, Jane Martha, only daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-Colonel J. Porter.— 
March 29th, aged 75, John Dingwall, 
Esq., of Ardo, Aberdeenshire. —March 
7th, at Balmerino Manse, the Rev. 
Andrew Thomson, in the 91st year of 
his age, and 54th of his ministry.—At 
Montrose, March 14th, John Alison, 
Esq., W.S.— At Wigtown, March 
28th, in her 87th year, Mary, widow 
of the late Rev. William Gordon, of 
Balmeg, minister of Anwoth. — At 
Dundee, March 30th, Charles Raitt, 
Esq., late Captain in the Marine of 
the H.E.I.C.—At Torthorwald Manse, 
March 28th, Miss Anna Yorstoun, 
daughter of the late Rev, Peter Yors- 
toun, minister of Closeburn.—At Al- 
lanton House, March 11th, Sir Henry 
Steuart, of Allanton, Bart.—At Glas- 
gow, March 30th, George Watson, 
Esq., Superintendent of Police.—On 
the 26th of March, in the 73rd year of 
his age, the Rev. John Scott, D.D., 
for nearly forty-three years minister of 
the Mid Parish, Greenock. His pa- 
tience and resignation under prolonged 
and severe sufferings were a practical 
comment on the sublime doctrines he 
had so long inculcated, and bore testi- 
mony to those around him, that “ the 
chamber where the good man meets his 
fate” is indeed a spot peculiarly pri- 
vileged ; imparting lessons well calcu- 
lated to make impressions far more 
deep and lasting than the ablest oral 
expositions of the same truths delivered 
elsewhere.—At Liverpool, on the 8th 
April, after a few hours’ illness, Han- 
nah, wife of Captain John James, for- 
merly of Aberdeen.—At Brechin, on 
the 26th March, Mrs. Mary Murray, 
widow of the late Patrick Wilson, 
Esq., of Eastmills.—At Inverkeithing, 
on the 28th March, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Brown, minister of the Associate Con- 
gregation there for upwards of fifty years. 
—On the 5th April, the Right Rev. 
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Bowyer Edward Sparke, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ely.—At Newington, Edin- 
burgh, John Grieve, Esq., of Craca- 
bank, Selkirkshire. He enjoyed the 
friendship of the late Sir Walter Scott, 
and many of the most distinguished 
characters in Edinburgh. He was one 
of the few who unconsciously, as it 
were, pass through life without making 
an enemy or losing a friend.—At the 
island of Demerara, on the 20th Feb., 
Ilenry Robertson Watson, Esq., mer- 
chant there, eldest son of the late 


Editorial Envoy. 


Captain James Watson, . Kirkwall, 
Orkney, formerly of Dumfries.—On 
the 10th April, in York Terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, London, Captain A. Gor- 
don Duff, late of the 14th Light Dra- 
goons.—At Edinburgh, on the 10th 
April, Miss Ann Moncrieff, daughter 
of the late James Moncrieff, Esq., of 
Sauchope.—At her house, 51, Brough- 
ton Street, Edinburgh, on the 7th 
April, Mrs.*Elizabeth Alves, widow 
of Major Basil Alves, Fort-major of 
Edinburgh Castle. 





Uditorial Wnvoyp. 


We trust that the 
dross will be found (though we have our doubts) about one, or even less, 


Tur poetry of “C. B.” is in the editorial crucible. 


per cent. 


“J, L.” on patronage is far from wrong; but we are disposed, on the eve of 
another General Assembly, not to forestal the Reverend Doctors who are about 
to investigate the subject. 


“ Prespyrer’s” excellent communication has been received, and will appear 


in our next. 


There are changes in politics—changes in the pulpit—changes in the weather , 
and can it be expected that the “ Thistle” will be an exception? There are 
changes among prime ministers—changes among bishops—changes among the 
most learned and the most mighty; and if so, editors in general, and the editor 
of the “ Thistle,” may not be an exception. Is it not possible, gentle reader, so 
to manage the “ Thistle,” that it will drive its thorns into the sides of all such 
wicked heretics as voluntaries, infidels, and papists, and others of these ilks, to 
awaken and make them wiser and better; but at the same time strew the 
paths of righteousness with its blossoms, and be the ornament and the advocate 


of all good men and all good things? The editor thinks so. 


Verbum sat sapienti. To this last category we charitably hope our readers 


universally belong. Every subscriber to the “ Thistle” must pledge himself to 
get stx others, lest the editor be so discouraged, and our Man of Genius so 
disquieted, that both forsake our fair plant, and suffer it (shall we contemplate 


the bare possibility of such a catastrophe ?) to droop and die. 


” 


“The London Missionary Magazine and Chronicle,” to be published on the 
first of June, will be stitched up with this publication, without any additional 


charge. 





